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OBSERVATIONS 


UPON 


LORD ABINGDON'S THOUGHTS 


LETTER OF EDMUND BURKE, Eſq; 


want 


ON THE 


to the SHERIFFS OF BRISTOL. 


BSERVATIONS upan a performance which 
is not written with the greateſt regularity and 
order, whatever be its other merit, will ſometimes 


method, will now and then be irregular, 


ſhall follow Lord Abingdon ſtep by ftep. 


We 


His Lordſhip “ ſympathiſes moſt cordially with 
„ Mr. Burke in thoſe feelings of humanity, which 
* mark, in language ſo expreflive, the abhorrence 
c of his nature to the effuſion of human blood... 


Had the pamphlets of the orator and the peer con · 


tained only ſentiments of this amiable nature, not a 
ſingle reader but would have ſympathiſed moſt cor- 
dially with both. Oppoſition, it muſt be confeſſed, 


» Lord Abingdon, p. 3. It is the ſecond edition which will be always 


hag 


quoted, 
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followed re- 


gularly. 


Right in his 
abhorrence 
of the effy- 
ſion of 
blood. 
Thoſe, who 
abhor it, 
ſhould not 
promote ik, 
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has been accuſed of fomenting the preſent unhap+ 
py difference between this country and America ; but 
members of oppoſition, who ſympathiſe ſo heartily 
with each other in their abhorrence to the effuſion of 
blood, could never ſurely ! ſo much diſgrace human 
nature as to cauſe, to delight in, the effuſion of hu- 
man blood, 


Tux friend of his country, or—what is more 
the friend of mankind, ſhould ſhudder as much at 
the ſight of the blood of his fellow-creatures, as the 
timid female at the ſight of her own blood. Occa- 
ſions, however, there are when this becoming deli- 
cacy muſt be conquered; moments of real danger, 
of life or death, when the weakeſt woman will be 
bold. | 


His Lordſhip agrees too with Mr. Burke “ in idea, 
© that the war with America is fruitleſs, hopeleſs, 
& and unnatural; and I will add,” ſays the noble 
author, on the part of Great Britain, crucl and 
% unjuſt *.” A common reader, obſerving his Lord- 
ſhip to preface his own deciſive epithets with this par- 
ticular phraſe on the part of Great Britain, would be 
led to imagine that Mr. Burke's no lefs deciſive terms 
were meant on the part of America. Nor would the 
monoſyllable war in the leaſt clear up the obſcurity ; 
for, what a common reader calls rebellion, Mr. Burke 
always dignifies with the name of war; though this 
be ſurely ! to do that, of which Mr. Burke ſo pathe- 
tically complains—to ©* confound, not only the na- 
5 tural diſtindtion of things, but the order of 


© Lord A. p. 3. 
«© crimes,” 
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© crimes 4,” That the common reader ſhould miſ- 
take this paſſage is far from fingulat, ſince Mr. 
Burke would have been preciſely accurate. had he 
applied the terms fruitleſs, hopeleſs, unnatural,” to 
the efforts of America in the preſent melancholy 
difference, Unnatural they clearly are; hopeleſs, 
fruitleſs they will ſoon begin to prove. 


Tux commendable fire which blazes out at the 
firſt mention of his political - aſſociate *, does his 
Lordſhip credit, and gives the reader hope, as well 
as pleaſure, — Sore, and recently ſore, from the 
treachery of ſocial friendſhip, we would not, did we 
approve it, recommend infidelity in political friend- 
ſhips. — From him who is not yet dead to the 
feelings of private life, ſomething may juſtly be ex- 


| pected in public. The human being—if indeed he 


deſerve that honourable appellation—who is inca- 
pable of attachment to a ſingle individual, will have 
ſome difficulty to perſuade us of his ſincere attach- 
ment to a body of individuals. Even the members 
of Oppoſition have thoſe among them, about whoſe 
ſincerity they juſtly doubt. To hate a man with as 
much rancour as if he had formerly been his 
friend, is a character drawn only by the ſeverity 
of Junius, deſerved only by the conſiſtency of the 
Duke of Grafton. Impoſſible as it appeared, 
his Grace has contrived to ſuſtain the diffi- 
cult uniformity of even his character, by deſert- 
ing bodies of men, as he had before deſerted 
and betrayed individuals.—A praiſe this, in which 


Mr. B's Letter, ſecond edition, p. 5. C Lord A. p. 4+ 
Ba'- the 


The warmth 
of Laid A's 
private 
friendſhip, 
gives us 
hopes of _ 
public at- 
tachment 


as we de- 
ſpair of it 
from the 
Duke of 
Grafton, 
when we re- 
member his 
friendſhips, 


( 4+) 
the Duke of Grafton may glory ; which Lord Abing- 
don, we hope! will never either deſire or deſerve. 


But who Bur, after all, the politics of this fickle coun- 
— try are as variable as its women, or its weather. 
evenon To hazard a prophecy of the next hour would be 
A dangerous. In the morning even of the Duke of 
Grafton's political days there was a tranſitory ſun- 
ſhine moment which ſeemed to promiſe fine. 


If the Mae. © DisinTzRESTED! honeſt! f” Theſe, in very 
quis merit truth, are titles moſt illuſtrious—nor can any which 
rote praiſe. ſows, do greater honour to the wearer. © Diſinter- 
vereſt ſatire. 6 efted! honeſt!” Cato ille nofler, qui mihi unus ef 
pro centum millibus*, His Lordſhip, we are per- 
ſuaded, would never ſuffer his honeſt pen to pranck . 
© baſe men in proud ſuperlatives *.” Does the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham deſerve theſe enviable titles ?— 
Then deſerves he alſo co be © a ſacred depoſit in the 
% boſom even of the Earl of Abingdon ; and lit- 
tle occaſion has the Earl to envy Mr. Burke his con- 
nection with the temperate, permanent, heredi- 
c tary, virtue of the whole houſe of Cavendiſh *,”— 
Should the Marquis of Rockingham not 'deſerve theſe 
titles, 


Lord A. p. 4. Cicero. d Donne's Satires. 

Lord A. p. 4. * Mr. B.'s Letter, p. 67. 

1 If che reader have any curioſity to weigh the political merit of the 
noble Marquis, he will find one ſcale loaded with all that his profeſt 
panegyriſt could ſay in his favour (Mr. Burke's ſpeech, 19 April 1774) 
the other filled with the weighty arguments of calm Moderation, and 
ſolid Senſe (Remarks on the Acts of the 13th Parliament, Part 2. 
SeR. 11.) It will be enough for us to obſerve, that, very early in the 
year 1967, the colony of New-York complained by petition that © the 
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titles, he would feel as uneaſy as the miller of Manſ- 
ſield after he was knighted; and Lord Abingdon could 
ſupply us with another proof, that it is not quite ſo 
glaring a contradiction as Sir William Draper imagined 
it, to call a man the moſt bitter enemy, of his 
friends. 

THrar Lord Abingdon differed from Mr. Burke, 
in his parliamentary conduct concerning the act 
for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus, muſt give 
the reader pleaſure, for the ſake of his Lordſhip's 
political character. If there be any merit in conſiſt- 
ency of oppoſition, - that merit, in this inſtance, Lord 
Abingdon can claim. The conduct of Mr. Burke 
was unworthy an orator, unworthy a patriot, un- 
worthy a man: Not immediately, becauſe he did not 
oppoſe the bill; but becauſe, never having reſiſted 
the bill with the fainteſt finger of oppoſition, he de- 
ſcended ſo very low as to write againſt it, aſter all 
oppoſition was vain and frivolous; after it had paſſed 
into an eſtabliſhed, perfect act of parliament. What 
ſhall we call the behaviour of that man who baſely 
deſerts his poſt in the conſtitution, who refuſes to do 
his duty in the time of (what he calls) danger, who 
leaves every thing to the mercy of (thoſe whom he 
calls) enemies; and, when (what he calls) the tyran- 


« commercial regulations enacted in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, in- 
«« ſtead of remedying, bad increaſed, the heavy burthens, under which 
« they already laboured.” Com. Journ, vol. 31. p. 160,-Have the 
colonies a right to judge for their ſelves to-day ? then they had the ſame 
right yeſterday,—The 390 days wonderful, amazing, fingular, and aſto- 
niſhing political performances, exhibited by the Marquis and (as Mr. 
Burke, who was one, calls them) his “ excellent aſſociates,” before the 
King and the whole Britiſh court and nation, ended, to the joy of 
America at leaſt, on the 3oth of July, 1766, 


oy 


Lord A. con- 
ſiſtent in his 
oppoſi tian 
at leaſt 


Mr. B.'s 
conduct 
moſt deſpi · 
cable. 
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ny is perhaps irreparably eſtabliſhed, fits down to de- 
ſcribe to a parcel of Briſtol electors (what he calls) 
their diſtreſsful ſituation ; into which, if they have 


not a right to ſay, his Treachery betrayed them, out 


of it, they may ſurely ! affirm no endeavour was 
made to extricate them by all the ſturdineſs of his 
patriotiſm. / 

Or the praiſe, which his Lordſhip laviſhes on Mr. 
Burke's ill timed arguments about this bill, that which 
is not true cannot weigh much; that which is true 


' the ambition of few writers would covet.-/ If all the 


merit of Mr. Burke's letter to the Sheriffs of Briſtol | 
conſiſted in nice diſtinctions, and in many ſtric- 
«© tures n; the praiſe is more true, than deſirable. 
If his objections be unanſwerable ®,” Lord Abing- 
don indeed is right, in calling them unanſwerable ; 
but his Lordſhip ſtands as fingle and alone *“ in 
his opinion of thoſe objections, as in his proteſt, 
againſt the bill. 

THrar, Lord Abingdon unluckily “ being in the 
& country, this bill was in its way through the Houſe 
© of Lords before he knew any thing of it®,” muſt 
undoubtedly give uneaſineſs to thoſe, if there be any, 
who entertain the ſame opinion of the dangers, the 
miſchiefs, of the act, as his Lordſhip and Mr. Burke 
entertain. In that caſe too, amidſt all the gratitude 
to his Lordſhip for deſcending thus late, from ayo- 
cations more ſublime, into our humbler ſyſtem to 
counſel and to decide, it would be lamented perhaps 
that ſo-able a friend of liberty as Lord Abingdon 


* Lord A. p · © 
ſuffered 


1 


ſuffered any buſineſs to call him at any time into any 
country from his duty in Parliament. : 


PRECEDENTS his Lordſhip pronounces to be FT The prece - 

gerous. Dangerous they may be. Though Lord — 
Abingdon go into the country, for the laudable purpoſe 
of ſettling the nice diſtinction between Conſtitution 
and Law, and of determining their lineal conſangui- | 
nity "—Other Lords may be abſent from town now forall Lord 
and then, for leſs patriotic purpoſes : to ſettle the — hag 15 
exact weight to which a particular horſe is equal, to 
determine the difficult pedigree of a promiſing filly: 
Other Lords may pay more attention to the meetings 
at Newmarket, than to the meetings of Parliament; 
may be much better acquainted with the, jockey 
ſcales, than with the balance of Europe. 


Tux noble author proceeds to beſtow ſome thoughts Not good- 
upon the malignity of the bill in queſtion, before — 
Oppoſition, without the aſſiſtance of Mr. Burke, names for a 
amended it—a bill which he moſt gently ſtyles a — 
hell. governed proſcription *. The appellation was not 4 
dictated by his Lordſhip's cuſtomary humanity . De 
mortuis nil niſi bonum, is at leaſt as good a maxim 
with regard to Laws, as to men. The bill is more 


than dead—as a law it never was alive. 


Bur there are who would diſpute the propriety of and which 
the appellation, Mr. Burke wiſhed for an univerſal wry ag 
ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus, becauſe it would 
have operated, in return, © as a call of the nation.” 


® Lord A. p. 27. 28. Lord A p. 9. 


4 P Lord Abingdon, in his proteſt of the 24th of February, diſſents | 
7 «© Frſt—becauſe the hill is ſo ſhocking to bumanity, and ſo averſe to that 
© now exploded virtue of wniverſal benevolence, Cc.“ 


7 There 


620 
There are honeſt men yet leſt in this country, who 


devoutly wiſh an univerſal ſuſpenſion to take place, 


for the ſake of their country 4. 


* © Thirdly, becauſe although the rider, which has been added by 
* the other Houſe, does, in ſome degree, abate the rigour of this harſh 
« and alarming bill, yet it does not ſufficiently provide for the ſecurity 
« of his Majefty's loyal ſubjects, the inhabitants of the Weſt India 
« iflands falling under its bazeful operation; nay, even any individual 
of this country, who ſhall venture on the high ſeas, if only to make 


the tour of the Hebrides, may become the object of Suſpicion, and 


« the victim of Vengeance.“ Thus declaims his Lordſhip in his 
proteſt; and hardly a ſeditious drinker of purl within the bills of mor- 
tality, but was in raptures with the patriotiſm of thoſe ſpirit- ſtirring 
words „ ViQim of Vengeance,” They aperated as a fort of call of the 
alehouſe. ; ; | 


Theſe things indeed they have articulated, 

Proclaimed at market-croſſes, read in churches, 

To face the garment of Rebellion 

With ſome fine colour, that may pleaſe the eye 

Of fickle changelings and poor diſcontents ; 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation: 

And never yet did Inſurrection want 

Such wwater-colowrr, to impaint his cauſe ; 

Nor moody beggars, ftarving for à time 

Of pell-mell, bavocl, and confuſion . 


That great wits ſhould jump, is not ſtrange that they ſhonld jump 
into the ſame falſe argument, is rather odd. Mr, Burke complains, 
with as little truth as Lord Abingdon, that every man in the Weſt Indies 
is under a temporary proſeription. It ſhould ſeemThey ſo thoroughly 
abhor the act that they have not deigned it a fingle reading. The 
ſlighteſt peruſal of it would baniſh all their apprehenfions. Patriotiſm, 
Loyalty, are as much at liberty to make the tour of the Hebrides, as 
ever they were.. Rebellion indeed is confined within a, narrower circle, 
— His Majeſty's ſudjects muſt ceaſe to be leyal, before the baneful act 


can operate, 
* Shakeſpeare, 
Non 
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Non would ſuch a bill have brought Pombal * hi- 
ther, as his Lordſhip endeavours to perſuade us ; nor 
would it have been impoſſible for the frightful caſtles 
of Dumfries and Pendennis to have had their inha- 
bitants without immuring the innocent. 

His Lordſhip allows that if England was under 
<< the ſame predicament with America, that is to ſay, 
& if Engliſhmen were looked upon to be rebels, as 
s the Americans are, in ſuch a caſe, a partial ſuſpen- 
« fion of the Habeas Corpus would be invidious, 


& and conſequently more unjuſt than a general ſuſ- 


* penſion of it.” If there be Engliſhmen who are 
rebels, and are not /oked upon to be rebels, not treated 
as rebels, this is no proof of tyranny; 


Ix countries of leſs freedom than we happily poſ- 


feſs ; in countries where to wield the pen, is only leſs 
criminal than to draw the (ſword, of rebellion ; letters 
to ſheriffs of Briſtol, and thoughts upon thoſe letters, 
would not be called patriotiſm. A little time, and in 
this land of freedom, without any diminution of our 
freedom, they will not be ſo called—nay, we queſ- 
tion if they be now ſo called. There is a generous 
ſentiment about a truly Britiſh heart, which prefers 
the open, daring highwayman, before the cowardly 
incendiary, Courage is ſtill a virtue even in the 
hands of villany. John the Painter is a reſpectable 
character when compared with his employer Silas 
Deane.—We feel ourſelves to approve thoſe Deities 


Who, by the way, does not deſerve all that is faid of him, 
In ſome countries the ſhining ſtateſman finks gradually from the Welt, 
only to illumine the oppoſite world of patriociſm, and to appear to- 
morrow, perchance, in his aid meridian. In Portugal we fee it is not 
ſo, but, when he ſets, he ſet never to riic again. 


C of 


and which 
does not de- 
ſerve them. 


On hisLord- 
ſhip's own 

principles it 
ſhould have 


For there 
are Engliſh« 
men whg 


1 
of the Iliad who ſhare the dangers of the day, more 
than thoſe, who, like the curious ſpirits of Mr. Soame 
Jenyns, in his Origin of Evil, delight in cruelties and 
miſchief, and create, foment and enjoy the diſtur- 
bances, in the way of amuſement. 


WHATEVER confuſion may appear in the idea, 
whatever ſoleciſm in the language, Engliſoman and 
rebel muſt, we fear, when we ſpeak of ſome men, appear 
in the ſame ſentence; and let us aſk with Lord Abing- 
don, why ſhould one rebel be diſtinguiſhed from ano- 
c ther?” Are we aſked, in return, for definitions? 
Our abilities do not lie that way quite ſo much as his 
Lordſhip's ; but Mr. Burke ſhall anſwer for us both; 
and Mr. Burke is a great definer—ſo are they all— 
all great definers. ©* Whenever a rebellion really 
© and truly exiſts,” ſays Mr. Burke, © is as eaſily 
« known in fact, as it is difficult to define in 
* words “.“ 


Bur we have heard of a couple of girls pulling caps 
about their property in a young fellow who had never 
ſpoken to either. To argue about the good or bad 
effects of a bill which is not paſſed, nor apparently 
meant to be paſſed, is little leſs ridiculous. 


Tut conduct of the leading friends of the deluded 
people of this country is rather whimſical—Mr, 
Burke very quietly, without the weakeſt oppoſition, 
ſuffers a bill to paſs into a law, which, after it is fo 
paſſed into a law, he as quietly fits dowa to load with 
almoſt every epithet of diſapprobation in the "Engliſh 
language—except that, which Lord Abingdon has 


* Mr, Burke's letter, P- 13. 
coined, 


By. Jo. A - To 


BR 
coined, of *© hell-governed.” Lord Abingdon too 
condemns the bill indeed, and chiefly, as far as we 
can underſtand, becauſe his Lordſhip “ ſtood ſingle 
and alme, in a ſolemn proteſt againſt it;“ but every 
thing like argument is reſerved to prove to us the mi- 
ſerable ſituation in which we ſhould have been, if a 
bill, which is not paſſed, had been paſſed ; to make us 
ſenſible of the hell-governed proſcription from which this 


country is ſaved by the amendment propoſed by Op- 


poſition, 


Or this amendment a word or two, Does it, or 
does it not, deſerve all the noble praiſes beſtowed upon 
it by the noble Lord ? Was the writing of a letter 
to, or receiving a letter from, America, in this 
* country, though the contents were ever ſo harm- 
5 leſs” (as his Lordſhip pretty roundly aſſerts), 
* ground of ſuſpicion ſufficient,” before this boaſted 
amendment, to immure a man in the caſtle of Dum- 
& fries, or Pendennis, or whereſceyer ® elſe Perſecuti- 
* on ſhould think fit to ſend him?“ -s there a ſingle 
reader hardy enough to anſwer in the affirmative ?— 


Tho' Oppo- 
fition pro- 
poſed it. 
miniſtry Ac 
quieſced in 
it, when 
they might 
have reject» 


ed it, 


No. Then where is the merit of the amendment ? © 


Yes, Then mind. To whom are we fundamentally 
obliged for this glorious amendment?—Patriotiſm and 
Oppoſition deſerve our thanks for ſo many things, that 
we are perſuaded they will not accept, much leſs 
claim our thanks, when not deſerved, Is Oppoſition 
the minority or the majority ? If ſome gratitude be 
due to the minority who propoſed the amendment, 
ſome is alſo due ſurely! to the majority who did 


d eft, to the Devil, perhaps; as the proſcription was bell. governed, 


2 „ our government is ſometimes unhappily found in the hands of De- 


te vill,“ Lord A. p. 33. | 
C 2 not 


6 So much for 
7 the bill, a- 
4 gainſt which 
f the Conſci- 
ouſneſs of 
guilt alone 
declaims. 


1 * expiring li- 
"n | 5 berties.— 
1. Rebellion is 
| — 4 

ere with 
more impu- 
nity than 
freedom 
even in 
America. 


| 
| | As to our 
| 


Ge. iy. 
not oppoſe the amendment, who acquieſced in it 
readily ©. 


AND here let us leave this bill, amended as it ſtands, 
to render thoſe ſervices to this country which it was 
wiſely enacted to render, which it has rendered, 
which it will ſtill render. That thoſe whom the finger 
of a particular law points out to puniſhment, ſhould 
think the law unjuſt, is not ſo ſtrange. That a guilty 
priſoner ſhould exclaim againſt the cruelty of bolts, 
of bars, and of chains, is far from wonderful, 


A foreigner, who is told, in ſuch publications as 
Lard Abingdon's and Mr. Burke's, that the liberty of 
Great Britain exiſts no longer, would hardly giye 
credit to the aſſertion ; nor would he immediately ſet 
out for his own country fraught with the welcome 
news. Where is he who can well imagine a greater 
proof of liberty, than the impunity with which ſome 
men are ſuffered to aſſure us, and to appeal to God, 
that liberty is at an end, that all is tyranny, oppreſ- 
ſion ?—Liberty, ſince ſhe has deſerted poor old Eng- 
land, is feigned to have taken her flight to America. 
Let any of theſe gentlemen, who ſo loudly tender 
their blood and ſervices, follow her thither, and 
we do not want them to turn loyaliſts, but let them 


© Mr, Dunning's clauſe, or rather rider, wat admitted readily ; as the 
members, who did attend, very well know, It was not only admitted 
readily, but admitted in a ſtage of the bill, in which, if a bill be debated, 
an amendment is hardly ever propoſed, much leſs admitted. —lt is ever 
reaſon ſufficient for the minority to oppoſe any thing, that it comes frong 
the other fide of the houſe. Delenda ef Carthago, they continually ex · 
claim with Cato—or, with Cicero, Catoni guidem ( guegus modo ſe res ha- 
beat) profetth refiſiimus, Their queſtion | is never what, but whence, is 
the motion ? 


only 


4 


only have the goodneſs to propagate even doctrines of 
freedom which the Americans do not like, or do not 
underſtand, and, ſhould they ever return alive, if 
they do not return tarred and feathered © and googed 
and made into minced meat for the maw of Liberty, 
forſwear we every thing like prophecy from this in- 


ſtant. 


Mz. Burke had confidently laid it down as “ a 
c“ great, ſteady, uniform principle, that, whenever 
& an act is made for the ceſſation of law and juſtice 
de the whole people ſhould be univerſally ſubjected 
* to the ſame ſuſpenſion of their franchiſes *.” To 
this his Lordſhip objects :; and objects with reaſon, 

though 


© Of this, one of the Machiavelian triumvirate at Paris remains, 
thanks to his good fortune! a living witneſs, Could his countrymen 
have caught him, we had loſt, if report ſay true, his teſtimony at 
leaſt; though they meant to hang him up as a memorandum of their 
love of freedom. His abominable crime was endeavouring to perſuade 
theſe ſons of liberty to a gradual abolition of ſlavery.— That which is 
to immortalize, if it do not bring to their own worn-out gibbets, a 
Hancock, an Adams, and a Franklin, would condemn to the ſevereſt 
tortures one of their ſiaves.— Tell the righteous judge that he is the 
criminal, and you totally alter the caſe. 


f Mr. Burke's letter, p. 15. 


© In a book which docs not deal much in politics, we are told that 
% houſe divided againſt itſelf can never ſtand.” Will the houſe of Op- 
poſition be a proof of this ? 


In a book which does deal in politics—and in ſomething very abomi- 
nable, it ſhould ſeem, as no printer has ventured his name to it -in a 
publication of the ſpeeches made by Mr, Wilkes in parliament, a note 
complairis of Mr. Burke for not thanking thoſe who propoſed the 
amendment to the act; complains that they are harſhly told by thoſe 
who did not attend their duty in parliament, that they have done miſ- 
chief; that, ſo far from taking out the ſting, they have ſharpened it, 
envenomed it to a greater degree; that they ought to have ſuffered ſo 

wicked 
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though not, it ſhould ſeem, for the right reaſon. 4 

Great and ſteady principles ſhould neither be 'F 
laid down in a hurry, nor taken up haſtily. Had 4 
Mr. Burke given a little more time to his principle, 
we ſhould underſtand it a little more clearly. Lato 
and juſtic/— By theſe words a common man undoubt- 
edly means the common courſe of law ; the com- 
mon, ordinary, courſe of juſtice; of that juſtice, 
of that law, which are the common guardians of 
the common rank of citizens. Is this Mr, Burke's 
meaning? Impoflible ! for every ceſſation of theſe 
is not, ought not to be, univerſal, For mind— 
whenever theſe be made to ceaſe (if Mr. Byrke 
muſt have it ceſſation) with regard to particular ſub- 
jects, the uſual ſtream of law and juſtice is not dried 
up; it is only diverted into another channel, — The 
principle was pointed againſt the act in queſtion, 
Apply it to the act in queſtion. But the act was 
not made for a ceſſation of law and juſtice : it only 
altered—did not even ſuſpend; for to ſuſpend is not 
properly to put one thing in the place of anather— #; 
the act only changed the common courſe of law and | 
juſtice, with regard to men no longer within the 
common rank of citizens. — Try the principle again, 


. 


4 * = 
".. j 4 


Martial law—though not in Mr. Burke's words, a iy 
wicked an act to have been univerſal, to have extended to Great Britain % 
as well as to America (vol. I. p. 153.). Juſt this Mr. Burke clearly 4 
does not ſay.— But alas! how can we hope to underſtand the real mean- = 
ing of our friends and leaders, -when they not only cannot agree to- 2 


gether, but cannot underſtand one another? —Savages have wiſely 
doubted the good intentions of religious miſſionaries, when they have 1 
ſeen them quarrelling among theirſelves. What will this enlightened | 
nation think of the infallibility of their patriot miſſionaries, who are ſo 

totally unable to agree? 4 
9 b ; ceſſation 3 
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ceſſation of law and juſtice—is an alteration of come 
mon law, a ſuſpenſion of franchiſes, with regard to 
men out of the common line of ſubjects, with regard 
to ſoldiers. But ſhall the whole people be uni- 
verſally ſubjected to martial law ? Mr. Burke, what- 
ever be his affection for his “great, ſteady, uniform 
« principle,” will not anſwer Yes. 


& Tre alarm of ſuch a proceeding,” adds Mr. 
Burke (taking his principle to be granted) © would 
« operate as a fort of call of the nation.” —“ As 
© to my part, I have heard ſo many calls of the 
« nation of late, without any anſwer being made 
* to them,” ſubjoins his noble commentator®, “ that 
] fear the nation has either loſt its hearing or its 
„voice.“ 


Now mark a plain man ſet both right How it 
may be in national parlance thoſe who are converſant 
with nations beſt can tell; but, to be ſure, in com- 
mon parlance, except in theatrica. ſoliloquies, a man 
does not very often call to his ſelf, The caller then 
may be faction, the call.e this deluded nation. 
Here is the whole caſe—the latter has loſt its hear- 
ing ; the former, happily for this country, its 
voice. — In order to remove every ſhadow of ob- 
ſcurity from this explanation, it will be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that, by faction, is not meant exactly what 
Mr. Burke means, when he modeſtly ſpeaks of “ the 
« faction of the predominant power l.“ 


Wirn regard indeed to an act made for a total 
ceſſation of all law, and of a/! juſtice—ſuch is net 


Lord A. p. 2. Mr. B's letter, p. 15. 
the 


616) 
the act in queſtion: but ſuch an act all good men 
will always wiſh to ſee operating upon all, univerſal. 7 
In a real moment of ſuch political danger as that * 
on the edge of which Mr. Burke and his Lord- * 
ſhip in vain endeavour to perſuade us we at pre- \ 
ſent tremble, we ſhould hope that every friend of 
liberty and of this country, and Lord Abingdon, as 
one, would cordially agree with Mr. Burke ; 
would be © ſorry that any thing framed in direct 
In another « contradiction to the ſpirit of our conſtitution, did 


= © not, inſtantly, produce, in fact, the groſſeſt of the 
right, & evils with which it is pregnant in its nature,” 


Notwithſtanding his Lordſhip's proteſt againſt it !, 
Mr. Burke's principle here will bear the niceſt 
trial; for the principle is ſtrictly right. The 
Orator tried his principle by the great balance 
of national intereſt ; comes the Peer, and weighs it 
in the narrow ſcales of a ſhopkeeper. 


proved tobe THE experience of thoſe who have loſt their time, 

on perhaps their all, at the gaming table, might aſſure 

from gam- younger practitioners, how much better it would at 

oy preſent be for their crumbling eſtates, had half their 
fortunes, nay three parts, been ſwallowed up by the 
dice-box, on the fatal night of their, initiation, than 
to have deſcended by gradual and almoſt imperceptible 
loſſes, to complete diſtreſs and final poverty.,—The 
alarm of ſuch a loſs would indeed have“ operated 
« as a ſort of call” of prudence ; innocent families 
would have been ſaved from ruin; and the infamy of 
gaming would not ſeek for a deſpicable retreat in the 
miſery of patriotiſm. 
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E 
A coop citizen ſhould wiſh, that nemo repent? fuit 
turpiſimus were not ſuch a truiſm in politics. Had 
Charles ripened into tyranny at once, he would have 
been plucked in an earlier hour, and this country, 
during that dead interval, might have borne us fairer 
fruits. 


Ix the ſacred fortreſs of Freedom muſt be attacked, 
better the open ſiege than the ſecret mine! If we 
muſt periſh by the hand of Deſpotiſm, at leaſt let us 
ſee our enemy, let us periſh in the light! 


Nay, ſo completely ſubſcribe we to the latter of 
Mr. Burke's two principles, that we are of opinion 
it would be more for the good of this country if no- 
blemen, gentlemen, and others, inſtead of ſpinning 
thin cobwebs of rebellion in holes and corners, would 
honeſtly and openly join thoſe whom they defend; 
would be manly enough to venture ſomething more 
than arguments, and weak ones coo, in the cauſe 


| which they pretend to approve. 


Tris country has wept over other rebellions, but 
they were all rebellions of angther kind. In 1745 
the rehels avowed their principles, and acted like 
Engliſhmen—like honeſt though miſtaken men. The 
Engliſh rebels of the preſent day condemn their cauſe 
by the cowardly, poor, ſpiritleſs, manner in which 
they ſupport it. But we have our conſolation—lf 
we cannot hope much from their patriotiſm, we need 
not fear much from their rebellion, A quibus nibil 
ſperares boni reipublice, quia non volunt ; nihil metuas 
mali, quia non audent ". 


a Cicero, 
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Even our Evxx among the friends of liberty, and of the con- 

bead dot ſtitution, who is there that has offered us blood and 

one par o. ſeryices, beſide a Britiſh peer, and an Iriſh patriot 

bile fratram. X : P 
—the Earl of Abingdon, and Sir Edward Newen- 
ham ? ? 


A genen BUT, now we are among the friends of liberty and 
whichit of the conſtitution, let us pauſe a little upon Doctor 


f 
triots to Franklin; whom his Lordſhip, in the fulneſs of his 
Franklin. 


heart, ſtyles great philanthropiſt and friend of 
Does the Wirz the negative derivation of the latin word 


— — lucus we are all acquainted, We have heard of 
we f Philip the fourth, who, in the beginning of his 


reign, was made by Olivares to take the appella- 
tion of Great, from the hope that his Pride 
might be driven to deſerve what was yet only 
beſtowed by Policy. Why Lewis the thirteenth 
was ſtyled Ju, we all remember—becauſe he was 


See the Iriſh letter from Sir Edward Newenham, inſerted in all 
our news papers, to the credit of Patriotiſm, 

Whatever be the merit of Lord Abingdon's pamphlet, verily it hath 
had its reward. Sir Edward Newenham has spplied te it the enviable 
praiſes of multzm in parve, and of magna eft veritas, et prævalebit; 
which are to be found, the latter as a motto to certain little medicinal 

bills affixed to the diuretic corners of moſt Engliſh watch-boxes, the 
former making part of the title to a book, which, though not in 
the patriotic line, ſtill has its uſes, called“ multum in arwo, or every 
% man his own ratcatcher”-—But herein we by no means accuſe Sir 
Edward of plagiariſm ; Iriſh watch-boxes, may differ from Engliſh 
ones; this uſeſul little book may not yet have viſited Ireland, — 
Nor is this all ; for, if we may believe our public prints, the ho- 
nourable houſe of commons in Butcher-Row, has abſolutely approved 
his Lordſhip's principles and ſentiments nem. con, 
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ſaid to have been born under Libra. Why Doctor 
Franklin is called ſuch names as theſe, it will be 
ſomewhat difficult to diſcover. Even the Doctor's 
hoary experience, wonders as he reads, and notes it 
down that the credulity of mankind may be Jed fur- 
ther than even he imagined—at leaſt it may be ſo in 
Britain. 


Taz Archbiſhop, though it ſhould ſeem his 
Lordſhip has forgotten, was ſurely careful to teach 
his noble pupil the greek roots from which ſo com- 
mon a word as pbilanthropiſt is derived | But, unlucki- 
ly, of all words in all languages hitherto invented, 
this is juſt that identical word which cannot poſ- 
ſibly, without a contradiction to which the Doctor's 
illuſtrious Pliny w is, no doubt, a ſtranger, be, by any 
means, applied to the American Zanga, If the 
able ſpeech * before the privy-council deſerve the 
civil phraſes of “ foulmouthed language—indecent, 
* doubly indecent, mockery * ;” ſome epithets a mo- 
derate man would think not il beſtowed upon the 
thilanthr opy which that famous ſpeech was calculated 
to expoſe, Will Dr. Franklin preſume to mock us 
with talking of “ the abhorrence of his nature alſo to 


The reader may chooſe between the two Plinies. One is famous 
for a panegyric, the other fur deſcribing prodigious exceptions from 
common nature. 1/le quot Plinii ! Cic. 

Which was more commendable the eloquent warmth of Friendſhip 
in the orator, for the injury offered to the memory of one brother, and 
the attempt made upon the life of another; or the unfeeling coolneſs of 
the aſſaſſin, who was infinitely leſs moved than the moſt unconcerned 
auditor ?———The ſpeech of Mr. Wedderburn is preſerved in a publica- 
tion of Hutchinſon's and Oliver's letters by Wilkie. 
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te the effuſion of human blood? When the name 
of Whately ſhall no longer be remembered, the 
name of Franklin may hope to be mentioned with 
ſomewhat leſs of deteſtation than at preſent. We 
may then ceaſe to abhor him as a man ; may then 
only deſpiſe him as a politician; perhaps even wiſh 
that we could pity him as a rebel. 


ARE the means by which a copy of the Eſſay on 
Woman was procured from Wilkes, condemned ? 
Are the means, by which John the Painter was con- 
victed, reprobated ? With what complexion can they 
be reprobated, can they be condemned, by thoſe who 
ſtyle Dr. Franklin a“ great philanthropiſt ?” 


Tux real ſentiments of America, eſpecially with 
regard to Doctor Franklin, will ſoon begin to ap- 
pear. By thoſe who beſt knew him, by his deareſt * 
friends, he has long been diſcovered and deteſted. 
Even thoſe who are attached to him by ſimilarity of 
views, have long doubted, but are now convinced, — 
Good men have for ſome time been his enemies, the 
worſt ceaſe to be his friends. — About that vil- 
lany, which ſhocks even thoſe whom it was deſigned 
to ſerve, there muſt be ſomething moſt completely 
execrable. 


Tux Americans, from intereſt it may be, have not 
yet, except in ſome few inſtances, carried their trea- 
ſon into private life, Their Haſte began at the wrong 
end. The Doctor, by a regular education, has ſuc- 
ceeded better. Trained in the hardy ſchool of pri- 


t Dr, Fs Veareſt relation has all along been in the ſervice of govern- 
ment. 


x 


vate 
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vate treachery, ſtained with the honourable blood of 
injured friendſhip, he thought he was qualified to be 
a public traitor—and he did not err. Unhappy man 
His ambitious villany is ſtopt for want of ſpace. It 
has but one ſtep more—to be a noble traitor “ to the 
very country he has led to treaſon. Be not in a 
hurry. Vice, as well as Virtue, muft haye time to 
ripen. Lord Abingdon was not all at once a pa- 
triot.—Thus much is clear, that, if Doctor Franklin 
be not a traitor to more countries than one, he is only 
leſs contemptible as a negociator, than deteſtable as 
a friend, 


BuT the uncommon, the eccentric, baſeneſs of Further 


this monſtrous man has led us out of our way; if 
the Honeſty of good intentions be ever out of its 
way, while it is employed to fix a brand on infamy. 
We meaned to ſay, that even the very Americans, 
many of them, though they devoured the fruit of 
this wretch's treachery to Whately, ſhuddered as 
they plucked, and curſed the ſerpent's tongue which 
bade them pluck. Beſide their abhorrence of the 
crime, they drew the natural concluſion, bad rea- 
ſoners as they are, from Franklin's premiſes; and too 
juſtly, as will appear, doubted that man's faithful at- 
tachment to thouſands, who had been ſo villanouſly 
faithleſs to one, 


v Acquainted with the man, his employers already have ſuſpected. 
Already they have reproached him with ſacrificing the great intereſts of 
their cauſe to little dirty family views. Doctor F. and his friends know 


| > what we mean—Know from what embaſſy (ſince we muſt call it em- 
oe baſſy) the ſecretary was diſmiſſed by the ambaſſador, to make room 
(1 for the ambaſſador's nephew—Know by whom the plenipotentiary was 
* prdered to re · inſtate him whom his meanneſs had deſcended to diſmiſs. 


Or 
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Franklin Or are his philoſophical abilities what Lord 
— — Abingdon admires? Our warmeſt praiſe is at the 
ap : 
fopher, Doctor's ſervice. With leave of Tacitus, magnum 
virum facile dixeris, bonum libenttr. The merit even 


Nero wasa Of a villain ſhould not be forgotten.— After all, this 


mubciaz only proves that ſuch a ſpirit as Franklin's, before 


there was treaſon to employ it, was employed in 
ſomething elſe. Milton has given his infernal ſpirits 
their amuſements. — Virtue's ſelf cannot be idle. 
Lord Abingdon diſpoſed of his valuable time 
ſome other way, before he dipped his pen in po- 
litics. 
dro Tue fame Tacitus, in the fame place where he 
cloak for liberally ſays, Multa donanda ſunt ingeniis, properly 
— — adds, Sed denanda ſunt vitia, non portenta.— Henry the 
fourth of France aſked a Spaniſh ambaſſador, ** If his 
* maſter had not virtues enough to cover one vice!“ 
Franklin can boaſt one ſingle vice, which would 


coyer almoſt all the virtues in the world. 


"on. AFTER all, there is no more reaſon why one man 


— ok ſhould be ** a philanthropiſt and a friend of liberty,” 
for the pa- becauſe he has deliberately endeavoured to be guilty 
nc. of the baſeſt murder, and wears a fur cap“; than why 
another, becauſe he gives to muſic and its low profeſ- 
ſors all the little time which he can ſpare from gamb- 


ling, muſt therefore be a patriot, a ſtateſman, 


Flare we Is our portrait, in very truth, done more from 


aid too fancy than from life? Thea are we truly glad, 


Franklin ? | 
* Part of Franklin's uniform at Paris.-—The moſt infamous of 
the Roman emperors always wore the caliga, the ſhort buſkin, of the 
eommon centine!s, from which he took his dcteſted name of Caligula. 
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B Would, for the ſake of human nature, that it were 
J —Of this portrait, however, one prophecy we will 
g venture. Should its periſhable colours laſt ſo long, 
_ it will not pleaſe poſterity : it will not pleaſe the dif- 
, ficult eye even of the preſent age. The reſemblance, 
a * 4 we acknowlege it, is not ſufficiently ſtrong and ſtrik- 
. ing. Alas! to delineate the prominent features of Mach, mach 
K ſo marked a character, demands, in addition to the bs laid. 
7 pencil or the pen of a Reynolds, ſomething alſo be- 
0 longing to the being (we cannot call it man) to which 
1 the character belongs. To be able to paint, with any 
tolerable truth, the character of a Franklin, requires 

ec a Franklin's heart. Theirs be the ability who covet 
y it on terms like theſe Some true Hogarth of anti- 
e quity is ſaid to have died with laughing at a carica- 
is ture of an old woman which he had juſt completed 
” * — We can ſafely affirm, that we ſhudder at our own 
d > rude ſketch, all unfiniſhed as it is, and faulty. 

5 Bur enough. Upon the contemplation of ſuch a But the dt. 
A > ſhocking deformity in human nature, as the Ameri- | qr 
” can plenipotentiary at the court of Verſailles, no rea- 
V der can wiſh to dwell; though to obſerve it may be 
y 5 curious, to deſcribe it uſeful, 
[= E Sight ſo deform what heart of rock can long 
5 ; Dry-ey'd behold ! 

1 THE noble Lord then turns from Dr. Franklin, to His Lord- 
| ſay a word or two about “ giving over attendance in 8 
ſion 


* Parliament * 3” and about the juſtifiable propriety 
of a ſeceſſion from conſtitutional duties. A few words 
on the ſame ſubject; for it concerns us all—and nearly. 


z Lord A. p. 22. 
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o vill we- THry who take up this pamphlet with the expecta- 
tion of finding in it a hireling defence of the mea- 
ſures of every miniſter, will egregiouſly miſ-ſpend their 

for our buſi- time. There is a mean, there ſurely is, and a reſpec- 


or for which there is now no remedy. 


neil mini. table one, between the miſery of ſuch baſe proſtitu- 
ers, butt9 tion, and the infamy of blind oppoſition. An under- > 
truth, ſtanding, not more than above the common run, is 2 

1 ſufficient to detect miſtakes, and errors, and blunders, b 
We! and inattentions, in almoſt every adminiſtration from f 
l] 15 And faults the original (and, we were going to ſay, unfortunate) 77 
13 ben, eſtabliſnment of the Colonies, down to the preſent 7 
160 moment — were it of any real ſervice to point out diſ- 5 
1 5 orders, which have either been long ſince removed, : 


of omiſſion Oniss 1ox has been our fault, perhaps, as much 
commiſſion, às Commiſſion, What we ought to have done to- 
day, has been irreſolutely deferred, not only till to- 
morrow, but till the next year. Thus we play 
the fool with the time, and the ſpirits of the wiſe 

<« fit in the clouds and mock us.“ 
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But the Or commiſſion our faults are many. But every 


faultsof boy who can name them is not qualified to ſet up for 


do not a a Stateſman, Though the cards have, now and then, 
lon eat been badly played, thoſe, who ſtand by, ſee moſt, 
miniſtry» Nor muſt the preſent oppoſition fancy that they are to 

continue ſcoring the game where the laſt oppoſition 


left off. This is a freſh affair. At this game alſo ſides 
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are ſometimes changed. They who are now, ſo J 
clearly, in their own opinions, on the right fide, have 8 
been On the Wrong. The preſent members of the I 
Shakeſpeare, I 

patriotic NS 
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(9-1 
patriotic faction, have been members of © the fac- 
« tion of the predominant power ©.” 


Tus timid repeal 4 of the ſtamp act, to which not 
the eloquence of Mr. Burke © has been able to recon- 
cile a ſingle friend of this country, or of America— 
Who were in power when it paſt ? When it paſt, not 


with the ſingle ſolitary negative of Lord Abingdon, - 


but with a minority in the commons of one hundred 


and ſixty-ſeven, with the reſpectable proteſt of thirty- 


two diſſenting peers. He, whom Lord Abingdon is 
„ not to quit till he have firſt abandoned human 
© natures” - the Marquis of Rockingham—and the 
Duke of Grafton, and Mr. Conway. 

Wurd was the poor, weak, womanly, declaratory 
at * paſſed, with its ridiculous crede quad habes et 
babes *? In the ſame week, by the ſame trium- 
virate. 

By whom was the fact agair. eſtabliſned x? By the 


Proved, 


Proved. 


ſame men whoſe fear ſurrendered the fact; whoſe 


bullying declared the right', The conſiſtent inconſiſt- 


© Mr. B.'s Letter, p. 15. 4 6 G. III. c. 11. Speech, 
19 April 1774. Will this declaimer ſtill boaft of being one of thoſe 
who * gave a total repeal to the ſtamp act, and (if it had been ſo per- 
« mitted) a laing peace to this whale empire p. 62. See alſo, Ob- 
4 ſervations on a late State of the Nation,” p. 125, 126, 127. 
5 Lord A. p. 4+ * 6 G. III. c. 13. 


An act which gave this country as much authority over America, 
as it has over France, by our King's being declared King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, 

* 6 G. III. c. 52. 

1 The inconſiſtency of Oppoſition will be found more fully diſplay- 
ed in a late ſenfible little Pamphlet, © Remarks en the Conduct of 
Oppoſition,” 


E ency 


Faults then 
there have 
— 
no 

chooſe the 
blame of 
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ency (inſaniens ſapientia) of thoſe who are now our 
patriots, has been traced © from the firſt oppoſition 
© to the ſtamp act, on principles of convenience, 
* to Mr. Pitt's ſurrender of the right; then for- 
&« ward to Lord Rockingham's ſurrender of the fact; 
„then back again to Lord Rockingham's declara- 
tion of the right * 


Tux other * acts of which America complains— 
Turn to your ſtatute books conſult your memories. 
In whoſe adminiſtration were they paſſed? Who 
were then in power ?—Thoſe * who are now loudeſt 


againſt the preſent men in power. 


ManiFEsT, obvious, are the errors—but who 
committed them? Nobody can tell. The evil Genius 
has eſcaped—nor will he be bound even by the giant 
arm of Patriotiſm. Talk to them of faults committed 
by Adminiſtration—Sir, we have nothing to do with 
Adminiſtration, we are the miniſters of the people, 
we are patriots, we belong not to © the faction of 
ce the predominant power , we are not your“ hell- 
& governed proſcribers ',” we are not © the devils £ 
«© jn whoſe hands your government is at preſent 
« found.” — Then, Oppoſition has its crimes for 
which it ought to anſwer,—Or ever the words be 
out of your mouth, the wheel is again turned round. 
The buckets have changed ſituations; and now—Sir, 
Faction is the bane of all good government. We are 
the miniſters of this country, and not its enemies con- 


* Junius, vol. 1. P- 83. _ 7 G. III. C. 41.—46.—8 G. III. 
6. 22. Grafton, Chatham, Campden, Shelburn, Cor way. 
» Mr, B.“: Letter, p. 15. r Lord A. p. 9. * Idem, p. 33. 


10 cealed 


3 

cealed under the names of patriots. We are the friends 
of liberty, and do not propagate doctrines of rebellion 
with our pens, which we dare not defend with our 
ſwords. — Deſpicable Beings ! —With leſs greatneſs 
of mind than that which made a King of France 
refuſe to revenge injuries offered to him when Duke 
of Orleans, our patriots refuſe to be anſwerable for 
injuries done to their country when they were mini- 
ſters ; and vice verſa, 

FAuLTs then there have been. Time was when 
the complaints of Oppoſition were not without foun- 
dation, Time was, when Oppoſition was a poſt of 
honor. Thoſe times may come again. Whenever 
they do, if Lord Abingdon really mean well to 
this country, Lord Abingdon, and the author of theſe 
pages, will not find their ſelves on different ſides. 
Let us a little ſee, whether, in ſuch times as we 
have painted, not, we hope ! with the pencil of 
prophecy, a general ſeceſſion would be juſtifiable— 
as Lord Abingdon contends it clearly would, 


His Lordſhip delivers it for his opinion, that 
* no member can individually give over his attend- 
« ance in Parliament, conſiſtently with his duty, be- 
s cauſe he is out-voted—colleCtively he may.“ But 
is it true that only a certain quantity of blame at- 
tends „ giving over ;” and, although it fit heavy 
on a ſingle ſinner, is it divided and ſub- divided into 
nothing among a number?“ ReQitude of intention will 
* even ſanctify error,“ his Lordſhip has ſaid already. 
Here we ſeem to be told, that numbers ſanctify it. 
What ſays Mr. Burke? By him we are told, that 


* Lord A. p. 12. idem, p. 5. 
E 2 * phrenſy 
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te phrenſy does not become a lighter diſtemper on 
« account of the number of thoſe who may be af- 
6c. fected with it That deluſion and weakneſs pro- 
% duce not one miſchief the leſs becauſe they are uni- 
c yerſal .“ | 


Is ſeceſſion more juſtifiable, becauſe the hiſtory of 
our country has ſupplied, and could ſupply, his Lord- 
ſhip with only one precedent a precedent which 
ſtands “ ſingle and alone, like as” Lord Abingdon 
ſtood on his famous proteſt, 


AnD what were the conſequences of the famous 
ſeceſſion in 1738? Good undoubtedly! as his Lord- 
ſhip approves of that, adviſes a ſimilar ſeceſſion now: 
as Sir Edward Newenham is ſo confident ** it would 
„ undoubtedly have its due effect.“ Sir Robert 
Walpole perhaps was driven from power. No—Sir 
Robert Walpole, about whom the abuſe of party has 
long ſince ſubſided, as it will hereafter ſubſide about 
other miniſters—did not reſign for above three years, 
What then were the conſequences ? 


An ideo tantum exieras, ut venires ? 


Was this mighty ſeceſſion nothing more than going 
out at one door of the houſe, and coming in at ano- 


ther? Exactly ſo. Sir William Wyndham led them 


into ſeceſſion in the latter end of the year 1738 ; they 
returned again, like good boys, under the command 
of Mr, Pulteney early in 1739. 


« Letter, p. 37. 
d See epiſtles from the Iriſh Cicero to the Britiſh Brutus, Lib, I. 
epiſt. 1. 
« Martial 
Bur 
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Bur did no other conſequences follow this famous 
ſtep? There did The miniſtry gained that majo- 
rity which they wiſhed, which before was ſometimes 
doubtful—government was gratified in every particular 
by means of that majority; and carried many points 

of great conſequence, which were warmly debated in 
the other houſe—from which there had been 10 
ſeceſſion and were carried with much difficulty *, 


Bur the preſence of Patriotiſm might have ſucceed- 
ed, you ſay, no better in the Commons, Well then— 
Did no other conſequences follow ? There did—and 
conſequences molt ſerious. If Sir Robert Walpole wanted 
genius, he only wanted that without which “ the af- 
fairs of great nations have often been conducted with 
44 diſtinguiſhed felicity and glory *,” He was, beyond 

- diſpute, a man of ability; and now it was he moſt 
3 ably diſplayed that ability. He determined that when 
the Curioſity of future times ſhould ſearch for the moſt 
liberal, uſeful, and beneficial laws perhaps which were 
paſſed in his whole adminiſtration, they ſhould all be 
found in a cluſter juſt at that moment when not a ſoul 


was left to oppoſe. 

An act prohibiting the importation of books firſt 
printed here '—the Weſtminſter Bridge a& *—the 
new river act“: The acts for an hoſpital at Bath 
———in behalf of the ſugar colonies * for the 
more eaſy collecting of county rates — for the 
more effeCtual preventing of exceſſiye and deceitful 


4 See Debates, vol. xi, 12 G. II. - © Mr. B's letter, 
f 32 G. II. c. 36. © 12 G. II. c. 33. 
„ 12 G. II. c. 32. i 12 G. II. c. 31. 


* 32 G. II. c. 30. 12 G. II. c. 29, 
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Oppoſition 
prevailed 

in the v ry 
firſt attack 
upon mini- 
ſtry after the 
ſeceſſion; 


1 

gaming —explaining the acts of Richard II. and 
Henry VIII. by which none might be juſtice of aſſize 
in his own country *—for preventing frauds in gold 
and filver wares *—concerning tanned leather and 
curriers ”—-empowering chancery to lay out monies 
for the eaſe of ſuitors +—for providing a reward to 
Mrs. Stephens for publiſhing her cure of the ſtone *— 
the famous act for the encouragement of the woollen 
manufacture — All theſe acts, at the ſame time that 
they exalt the character of Sir Robert Walpole, muſt 
lower every reader's opinion of ſeceſſions. 


TAxING into the queſtion indeed theſe ſalutary 
laws, which the Ability of Sir Robert Walpole pro- 
cured to paſs in the abſence of his oppoſers, with a 
view to render them and their deſertion odious and 
contemptible, we have ſome oblique obligations to the 


ſeceſſion. Beſide theſe obligations there do not appear 
any. Our obligations are to the living, not to the 
dead—to the aCting, not to the ſeceding Oppoſition. 
In their firſt attack upon the miniſter, after their ſe- 
ceſſion, they ſucceeded. Unlucky for the ſeceſſion, 
unlucky for Lord Abingdon's praiſes of it ! that 
the very fuſt effect of the returning ſtream ſhould 
be to convince the whole country what was loſt by 

m 12 C. II. c. 28. So that, if Sir Robert Walpole be ſaid, with any 
truth, to have encouraged gaming-houſes, in order to ſeduce men of 
fortune ſrom oppoſition ; whoſe deſcendants are to this day caught in 


the ' fame deſtructive ſnare, as long as they have any thing to venture— 
fill we are indebted to him for this act, which appears to contradict 


that report. 
" 12 G. II. c. 27. 12 G. II. e. 26. 12 G. II. c. 25. 


* 12 G. II. c. 24. 2 G. II. c. 23. A popular act, undoubtedly, 
at the time, tho the diſcovery of Mrs, Stephens was not worth the 50001, 


o 12 G. II. C. 21. 
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. 
its diverſion into a different channel. Immediately 
after Mr. Archer's motion for the addreſs, Mr. Pul- 
teney revived his favourite bill which he had formerly 
prepared for the encouragement of ſeamen, and carried 
it, by the ſtrength of Oppolition, in the very teeth 
of the miniſtry *. 


Lr no one uſe this argument againſt us, and ſay, 
that, if Oppoſition, returning into the old channel, 
carried every thing before it, the ſtream was encreaſed 
by being ſtopped for a time. Oppoſition ſucceeded, 
not becauſe it was more numerous, which it appears 
not to have been, but becauſe it changed its ground, 
The queſtions were very different upon which it tried 
its ſtrength before the ſeceſſion, and, failing, took a 
child's diſguſt. 


Bor what ſaid Sir Robert Walpole to Sir W. 
Windham's ſolemn farewell ? Did he beſeech them 
to remain ? He was only afraid, he ſaid, that they 
would not be ſo good as their words ; that they would 
return to Parliament? - What ſaid Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to that famous apology for the ſeceding members, 
which Mr. Pulteney would never have made, if he 
had not thought they ſtood in need of an apology, 
more than they deſerved ſuch praiſes as Lord Abing- 
don thinks proper to beſtow ? Did he greet their 
entry? Did he welcome them to their deſerted 
ſeats ? It was a welcome, a greeting, of a ſingular 
kind—for he aſſured them that he had not felt any 
ſort of concern, leſt the ſervice of his majeſty or the 
nation ſhould ſuffer by the abſence of thoſe members 


© Debatss, vol. xi. 12 G. 2. " Debates, vol. xi, p. yo. 
_ wha 
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who had quitted the houſe; he affirmed the nation 
was generally ſenſible that the many uſeful and popu- 
lar acts which had paſſed toward the end of the laſt ſeſ- 
fion had been greatly forwarded and facilitated by the 
ſeceſſion of thoſe gentlemen ; he added that, if they 
now returned only to oppoſe and to perplex, he ſhould 
not be at all ſorry to ſee them again ſecede *, —Lan- 
guage which every future miniſter will hold upon 
every future ſeceſſion. 


Thus much for that ſeceſſion which, in his Lord- 
ſbip's opinion, ſhows that a member may collectively 
give over his attendance in parliament becauſe he is 


make againſt out- voted.— We are of opinion, it ſhows that no 


member who is a friend to his country, ſhould ever 
think of ſuch a deſertion, either individually or col- 
lectively. 

Ir there be a choice between the two modes of 
ſeceſſion, his Lordſhip has ſurely decided wrong. 
For his Lordſhip has properly enough determined a 
partial ſuſpenſion of liberty to be better than a total 
ſuſpenſion. Now by ſeceſſion his Lordſhip means, we 
ſuppoſe, a ſuſpenſion of the honeſt efforts of patriotiſm, 
of the ſtruggles of what little virtue this devoted 
country yet can boaſt, But would any man in his 
ſenſes prefer a total ſuſpenſion, annihilation, of ſuch 
choice things, before their partial ſuſpenſion ? Poor 
England can ill afford to loſe a ſingle man of worth. 
And will all her honeſt men, headed by Lord Abing- 
don, form their ſelves into a body, not to defend, 
but to deſert ! 

* Debates, vol. xi. p. 96, 97. 
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. 
As we are in ſearch, not of contradiction, but of 


truth, we will remind his Lordſhip of ſomething like 


a ſeceſſion in an earlier reign. We will remind his 
Lordſhip of the adminiſtration of Wolſey. The power 
of that proud, but able, prelate is to be dated from 
the ſeceſſion of his rivals, the treaſurer Duke of 
Norfolk, Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter, and the Duke of 
Suffolk incidents, ſays Hiſtory v, which left Wol- 
ſey to enjoy, without a rival, the whole power and 
favour of his king; which put into his hands every 
kind of authority. Nor can we think theſe two ſeceſ- 
fions ſo very different ; for we cannot think that the 
miniſter, who is a traitor to his country, would be 
intimidated by the abſence and neutrality of thoſe 
enemies, whoſe preſence and oppoſition he did not 
fear, —Miniſters have been driven from power, from 
life, before now—but not by ſeceſſions. 


AND are there ſtill any praiſes for the ſeceſſion in 
1738? and is there till ſo firm a friend of the con- 
ſtitution as Lord Abingdon, who exceedingly la- 
„ments a ſeceflion, ſuch as that, has not now been 
carried into execution .“ There are men who, 
perſuaded that Lord Abingdon and his friends mean 
only to oppoſe and to perplex, would rejoice, with Sir 
Robert Walpole, to ſee them all ſecede. But thoſe 
men are not the friends of Britain. The real friends 
of Britain well know how many, what ſerious, obliga- 
tions the conſtitution of this country owes to Oppo- 
fition. It is the grand prop which, by ſtanding againſt 


the antient temple of Freedom, prevents its fall 


A threatening rival, as neceſſary to Britiſh, as Car- 


? Hume, c. 28. * Lord A. p. 13. 
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thage was to Roman virtue. To this country, 2 
conſcientious, a reſpectable oppoſition i is defirable— 
even an infamous one, though to ſuch an Oppoſi- 
tion good men would not belong, though at the vio- 
lence of ſuch an Oppoſition good men would point 
their pens, good men muſt ſtill confeſs to be better 
than none at all. Honour does not boaſt the ſame 
influence over bodies of men which ſhe poſſeſſes over 
individuals. In politics, at leaſt, every man muſt be 
ſuppoſed a knave. Neither the theory nor the practice 
of wiſe men will ever truſt much to the virtye of any 
government, This it is which makes Oppoſition in 
our government- ſo neceſſary. The diſcontented 
barkings of theſe noiſy guards, in the day-time, when 
all is ſafe and quiet, may ſome time or another deter 
the robber, who would otherwiſe aſſail the manſion 
in the night; may ſerve alſo, in the night, to rouſe 
the inhabitants to watch and ward.“ 


Is it too ſtrong to ſay that our Conſtitution, ſo long 
as it continue free, muſt, literally ſpeaking, conſiſt of 
four parts, King, Lords, Commons, and — Oppoſi- 
tion? But it certainly is not too ſtrong to ſay that 
every nation conſiſts, more or leſs, of three parts— 
the body governing, the body governed, and the 
body oppoſing government. We ſpeak here of free 
countries. Deftroy oppoſition, and upon its ruins, 
generally ſpeaking, Tyranny will erect the throne of 
Deſpotiſm.— Change your metaphor, and the colliſion 
of Oppoſition and Government may be ſaid to produce 
the ſacred fire of freedom. Will Lord Abingdon 
cruelly prevent the colliſion by depriving us of one 


a % On voit la libert? ſortir ſans ceſſe des ſeur de la diſcorde et de 
© la ſedition,” ſays Monteſquieu, 
| | of 


5 ty {2 : 

of the two things by which alone it is occa- 
ſioned? | 

Mz. Burke had faid that &« all 3 is vain 
& and frivolous.” His Lordſhip adds, I think fo 
too: but then it does not therefore follow that 
all oppoſition is to be laid aſide.” And yet does 
his Lordſhip adviſe a general ſeceſſion ? Muſt Mr. 
Burke come again to the Houſe, only to walk out of 
it & collectively, in company? In the name of 
Liberty, let Mr. Burke return to his ſeat, but not 
to quit it again, but not to perplex, but not to op- 
poſe (except with reaſon on his fide) ! A ſede ipsd, 
tantd ingenii magnitudine orbatd, deſiderari illam vocem 
puto d. To ſecede, what is it but to deſert? The 
real patriot would periſh nobly on the laſt dike— 
but, to beat down every dike and every mound, be- 
cauſe the inundation breaks over here and there, 
is weak, is womaniſh, deſpair ! Paoli, too, will talk 
of his ſeceſſion the deſerted Corficans may juſtly 
uſe, perhaps, a hardy term. He who ſecedes indi- 
vidually, he who ſeriouſly adviſes a ſeceſſion col- 
lectively, may be a diſappointed member of Oppo- 
ſition, but is no true diſintereſted patriot. 


Is it indeed“ time to look at home; time, even 
« with Stentorian voice, to call for union among the 
friends of the conſtitution ; time that private opi- 
„ nions ſhould yield to public ſafety ; time that we 
keep both watch and ward?“ Is the noble Earl's 
dagger no air-drawn weapon, and is this © dagger 
* though uplifted againſt America, meant for the 
heart of old England © ?” Poor old England 


Cicero. Lord A. p. 64. 


F 2 Then 


But Lord 
A. adviſes 
ſeceſſion, in 
a ſituation 
when it i 
leaſt of 

ad vi 
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Then mind the horror of our ſituation. Mr. Burke 
deſerts us Lord Abingdon calls after him to return, 
and all the other guardian-angels of the ſtate, will 
accompany him, like a flight of ſwallows, into kind- 
lier climes of politics. 
His Lordſhip's Patriotiſm, indeed, by obſcure 

phraſes coupled with dark advice, feems to hint at 
ſomething which died away upon his prudent lips — 
though his Lordſhip do not chooſe to ſpeak plain, 
we are not afraid hints are thrown out of ſubſti- 
tuting diſobedience in the place of obedience, that 
reſiſtance is become the law of the land, But * wiſe 
« and good Kings'—Oppaſition is loud in aſſert- 
ing what is not true; ſhall not moderate men aſſert 
the truth ?—But © wiſe and good kings, being 
© taught by reaſon and experience that nations de- 
light in the peace and juſtice of a good govern- 
© ment, will never fear a general inſurrection whilſt 
<« they take care it be rightly adminiſtered ; and find 

<© themſelves by this means to be ſafe 4,” 


Even of minifters we ſhould ſpeak the truth. 
Thus much is lawful, becauſe thus much is juſt, to 
ſay of the preſent adminiſtration, It took the field 
of politics againſt, as it appeared at a diſtance, a 
Ready, calm, deliberate oppoſition ; which, how- 
ever, at every ſtep, has decreaſed in courage and 
in numbers—which is now ſplit and ſplintered into 
as many different factions, as Oppoſition can boaſt 
adherents z and after all but few. Is the diſcor- 
dant cry of ſuch a ſtraggling band as this, Lord 
Abingdon's © Stentorian voice of union ? - One 


* Algernon Sydney, p. 417. 
queſtion 
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queſtion we will aſk, and aſk it even of Oppoſition, 
and dare even Oppoſition to an anſwer, Among 
the very few who have deſerted the preſent admini- 
ſtration, what ſingle individual has the reputation, or 
deſerves it, of deſerting upon principle? There hangs 
the enviable prize, the civic crown of thanks, . But 
a dead filence for once prevails through all the noiſy 
ranks of patriots. Even the chaſte deſcendant of 
Lord Holland does not dare to claim the goodly 
guerdon.— Of what is this a proof? 


Tuus much for the queſtion of ſeceſſion, both Next of the 
collectively and individually—and thus much for — apr 
the difference of parliamentary conduct between tween Lord 
Lord Abingdon and Mr. Burke; which, in ſome 1 * 
reſpects, does his Lordſhip credit. Let us a little 
enquire, in the next place, concerning their differ- 
ence * in opinion about ſupremacy of Parliament. 

From this difference a moderate man may at leaſt 

learn one leflon—that there is not more of infal- 

libility among the factions of Oppoſition, than in 

Mr. Burke's favourite “ faction of the predominant 

„ power.” A thinking man may perhaps conclude Oreat 
—that they - cannot be remarkably calculated to — 


conduct the affairs of great nations, who are not leaſt know 


. 7 the grea 
yet acquainted with the moſt common principles of — of 


government. government. 


E 
2 EE on oe amd r ITE OED Os 


As we proceed, it will not be amiſs to put Mr, 
Burke's own words into his mouth. He did not ſay, 
either in bis letter, or ia Lord Abingdoa's quotation, 
If ever one man lived, more zealous than another, 
„ Who ſhall decide when Doctors diſagree, 
And ſoundeſt caſuifts doubt, like A. and B? 
7 6 for 


| ( 38 ) 

Mr. B. ſaid e for the iupremacy of parliament, it is” (but © it 
that he that 6 10 6 emyſelf.“ So that, as the members of Op- 
is, zealous poſition ſometimes differ from one another, and now 
— and then from their ſelves, Mr. Burke may at pre- 

ſent, for what we know, be of a different opi- 
nion. | 
But ſuppoſe LET us however ſuppoſe him to be ſtill zealous for 
it ; and let us hear the arguments of his Lordſhip, 
for arguments they were deſigned to be, . the 


ſupremacy of parliament. 


AFTER his Lordſhip has had the goodneſs to 
Fis Lord- aſſure us, that to cavil does not belong to him, 
— — ©« and more eſpecially about words ;” in the next 
— line only his Lordſhip © ſees, and knows, and is 
Patagonian ( perſuaded, that theſe very modes of ſpeech, k 
—_— "i ſupremacy of parliament, rights of this imperial f 
& crown , with their kindred others, unity of em- 
ce pire, allegiance to the flate, and ſuch like high- 
« ſounding ſeſquipedalia verba, by becoming” — 
what, for our parts, we do not very well underſtand 
—< Deities and Incantations,” and many other 
terrible things, have done more miſchief to the 
ce ſtate even than the”—what ?—* the ſword itſelf 
ce of civil war.”—This is that which we do not 
know, which we are ſure we cannot ſee; and of 
which even his Lordſhip's reaſoning has not been 


able to perſuade our underſtanding. 


© Mr, B's letter, p. 46. Lord A. p. 15. 


4 This phraſe is uninterruptedly found in the mouth of the Conſti- 
tution. Lord Chatham makes the laſt act which he brought into the 
Houſe of Lords, ſpeak of derogatians from the dignity of this im- 
« peria! crowa,” 


His 


(03 


His Lordſhip ſeems to have as great diſlike to which 


hard words of more than one or two ſyllables, as 
he moſt probably entertained when he was ac- 
quainted with the Archbiſhop's whip at Weſtmin- 
ſter ſchool :; which appears to have made a more 
laſting, and a more diſgraceful impreſſion, upon the 
noble pupil's mind, than his body. 


THAT modes of ſpeech, and ſeſquipedalian words 
can do more miſchief to the ſtate, even than the 
„ ſwotd itſelf of civil war,” is a ſingular aſſertion, 
unleſs his Lordſhip have taken the metaphorical 
Pſalmiſt literally; who complains, that“ their words 
« were ſmoother than oil, and yet be they very 
„ {words”—and again, they ſpeak with their 
©* mouth, and ſwords are in their lips“ —-and be- 
hold, again, they have whet their tongue like 
« a ſword ; and ſhoot out their arrows, even bitter 
© words. 


e SUPREMACY of Parliament,” his Lordſhip pro- 
ceeds to aſſert, . is a combination of terms unknown 
„ to the Engliſh polity; allegiance to the ſtate, 
like the Whiggiſm which the Archbiſhop cen- 
*© ſured, allegiance run mad.” His Lordſhip having 
vented his rage upon words, we now come to 
things. Theſe are aſſertions which our readers 
muſt carry in their memories.-His Grace told 
the noble Duke alſo, on that famous day in the 
houſe of Lords, that he did not know what 
Whiggiſm was, Let us ſee whether his Lordſhip 


d See a moſt pleaſant note of his Lordſhip's, p. 23. which is by this 
time in every ſchool-boy's mouth. But was it not out of ſeaſon, 
after ſuch a gloomy picture of our preſent ſituation ? © Civem me- 
#* hercule non puto eſſe, qui temporibus his ridere poſit,” Cie. 


be 


might 
make a 
ſchool-boy 


angry, 


- not a 
ateſman. 


Lord A. 
then paſſes 
fiom words 
to things. 


Does his 
Lordſhip 
underſtand 
the things ? 


© tos — 


What we 
mean by 
Parliament. 


be better acquainted with allegiance and < 
macy. AY r 
Yes, they are two ſhining pendants, ſays his 
Lordſhip, in the two ears of Majeſty. © Supre- 
* macy is an appendant of the crown, and ſo is 
te allegiance*.” But to whom is the crown obliged 
for theſe precious jewels? Nay, to whom is Ma- 
jeſty obliged for jewels, crown and all? To Par- 
liament. 6 | R | 
Lord ABinGpon ſeems to confuſe his ſelf and 
his readers, by applying the word Parliament 
ſometimes to the houſe of Commons, and ſome- 
times to the Legiſl ature-at large. By Parliament we 
ſhall always mean what Parliament ſhould always 
mean, King Lords and Commons. Any one of 


the three alone is clearly no more ſupreme, than one 


ſwered by 
aſking ano- 


What are 
the preſent 
oaths of al- 
legiance and 
ſupremacy ? 


limb of the natural body is ſupreme over the 
whole : but the unity of all three will be found to 


conſtitute ſomething very much like ſupremacy. 


His Lordſhip aſks, with no little triumph, 
© Who ever heard of the oaths: of ſupremacy and 
« of allegiance to the Parliament? And why are 
© they not taken to the Parliament * ?”—Theſe are 
queſtions which will be anſwered, when his Lord- 
ſhip ſhall condeſcend to inform us by whom theſe 
oaths were ordered to be taken to the King. | 


Bur our time will not be thrown away, if we 
examine, for a moment, what are theſe boaſted 
oaths, By neither of them does the party ſwear to 
apply the words Allegiance and Supremacy only 
to the Crown. - By neither of them does the party 


© Lord A, P · 16. f Lord A. p. 16. 
ſwear 


; (+48; 4 

ſwear to obſerve that kind of ſupremacy, and that 
kind of allegiance to the Crown, which any man, 
more a ſtranger to this conſtitution than Lord 
Abingdon, and there ſurely are ſuch men, read- 
ing his Lordſhip's pamphlet, and believing his 
Lordſhip's aſſertions, would naturally expect to hear 
them ſwear, 


Tus oath of allegiance, as adminiſtered for The former 


upwards of ſix hundred years ©, contained a 


promiſe “ to be true and faithful to the King faithful, and 
© and his heirs, and truth and faith to bear of allegiance. 


6 life and limb, and terrene honour, and not to 
„ know or hear of any damage intended him, with- 
out defending him therefrom.” At the Revolution, 
the terms of this oath appearing, perhaps, to favour 
too much the notion of non- reſiſtance, our preſent 
form was introduced by the convention Parliament, 
which is much more general and indeterminate : the 
ſubject only promiſing, “that he will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to the King,” without any 
mention of his heirs ; without fpecifying in the leaſt 
wherein that. true allegiance conſiſts. Now, before we 
go to the oath of ſupremacy, what is allegiance ? 


Johnſon ſays, it is © the duty of ſubjects to the Go- 


«« yernment ;” but Johnſon is only a lexicographer, 
and moreover a penſioner, and ſuch like; ſo we 
muſt not take his word. Blackſtone * gives us the 
lineal conſanguinity” of it, almoſt as diſtinctly as 
we ſhall preſently find his Lordſhip giving us the li- 
neal conſanguity of the law and of the conſtitution. 


© Mirror, iii. 45. Fleta, iii. 16. Britton, 29, —7 Rep. Calvin's 
caſe, 6, 1 Hal. P. C. 63. Blackſtone, 1. 10. 4 i. 10. 
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Ligeance, or, as it is generally called, Allegiance, 
is the tie, or ligamen, which binds the ſubject to 
the King, in return for that protection which the 
King affords the ſubject. The thing is founded in 
reaſon, and in the nature of government; the word 
about which Lord Abingdon contends, is derived 
to us, as his Lordſhip undoubtedly knows, from our 
Gothic anceſtors ; under whoſe feoda) ſyſtem allegi- 
ance ſignified the duties of the tenant, or vaſlal, to 
his ſovereign or liege lord. By an eaſy analogy, the 
term of allegiance was ſoon brought to ſignify all 
other engagements which are due from ſubjects to 
their prince, as well as thoſe duties which are ſimply 
and merely territorial — Duties and engagements 
every day multiplied or diminiſhed, according to 
the will or the caprice of Parliament. By ana- 
logy, perhaps ſtill more eaſy, allegiance ſignifies, 
as Johnſon explains it, “ the duty of ſubjects to 
© the Government;“ or is applied, as the Archbiſhop 
ſo wickedly applies it, “ allegiance to the ſtate.” — 
Look at the King's coronation oath, and we will ven- 
ture to ſay, that may, perhaps, be as truly called 
an oath of allegiance to the ſtate, as this, which 
the ſubject takes, an oath of allegiance to the 
King !. 

THe oath of ſupremacy, F it acknowledge the 


| King to be ſupreme, acknowledges him ſupreme over 


Parliament has taken care that the oath of abjuration, introduced 
in the 13th of King William, c. 6. ſhould amply ſupply the looſe and 
general texture cf the oath of allegiance, for which Lord Abingdoa 
called fo triumphantly, That oath recognizes the right of his Majeſty, 
derived under the act of ſettlement; engages to ſupport him to the 
utmoſt of the juror's power ; promiſes to diſcloſe all traiterous con- 
ſpiracies againſt him; renounces any claim of the deſcendants of the 


late preteader, * 
| what ? 


F 


C4284 


what? Over the church; and even this omni 
we ſhall preſently find the parliament exerciſing. 
Even this ſupremacy the King cannot exerciſe, 
Can the King make or unmake a clergyman ? No. 
Can he take away a living to which he has once 
preſented? No, Can he call his ſubjects to ac- 
count for their religious opinions? No, Can he 
change the eſtabliſhed religion of his kingdoms ? 
No. Can this ſupreme head of the church change 
even his own religion ? Can he profeſs the religion 

forbidden by parliament ? Lord Abingdon, if he 
really know any thing of the conſtitution, muſt an- 
ſwer No—muſt acknowledge that this ſupreme head 
of the church, the moment he profeſſes the religion 
which parliament forbids, is declared by parliament 
<« incapable of inheriting, poſſeſſing, or enjoying, 
„ the crown of theſe kingdoms” — That crown of 
which ſupremacy is one appendant, allegiance the 
other. 


FURTHER with regard to this ſupremacy—it will 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that, even when parliament 
conſerred it, they conferred it with a qualifying 
hand. In the act of ſupremacy are found ſuch clau- 
les as theſe—as by any ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical power 
may LAWFULLY be exerciſed, and, provided alway, 
that nothing bs done contrary to the LAWS of this realm. 
— Further ſtill The preſent * oath of ſupremacy 
does not mention the King. The oath is merely 
negative. The oath does not ſay who is ſupreme, 
but who are not ſupreme. 


m See 1 W. and M. ſeſſ. 1. e. 1. 


The poſitive part of the for- 
mer oath is entirely omitted. | 


G 2 Bur 
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confers a 
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which pare 
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erciſes more 
completely 
than the 
King. 


But the oath 
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cy, in fact, 
confers no 
ſupremacy, 
either on the 
King or on 


Parliament. 


It is nega- 
tive, not 


poſiti ve. 
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. Bur ſupremacy, it ſeems, has ever, in the lan- 
* — in *< guage of the conſtitution, belonged to the King, 
conſtitution ** as ſupreme head of the church *.“ Has it ſo? 
a Then the authors, who affect to trace the hiſtory of 
ſupreme our conſtitution further back than to the twenty- 


— | ſixth year of the reign of our eighth Henry, are 
impoſtors. The conſtitution muſt have begun to 
exiſt, at leaſt muſt have begun to talk, in that year; 
for, until that year, this was clearly not the lan- 
guage of the conſtitution, Whether it be at preſent 

Perhaps it the language of the conſtitution with regard to the 

— ail King, the lighteſt peruſal of this negative oath will 

him ſo. determine. 


There are Ir the King may be called ſupreme in any thing, 
other prero- . , 
pative:, it appears to be in the power of convening, pro- 
— roguing, and diſſolving, the two Houſes; and of 
be ſupremez paſſing or refuſing bills: and in the power of de- 
claring peace or war, making treaties and granting 
capitulations. The latter of theſe Locke calls the 
federative power, and the ſenſible author of the 
„Remarks on the Acts of the 1 3th Parliament,” with 
his uſual preciſion, the procuratorial power. But is 
there any one part of either of theſe powers which 
the King can independenily exerciſe? To exerciſe 
any part of that ſupremacy which he clearly poſſeſſes 
over the two houſes, he muſt be able to do with- 
but, jn out that aſſiſtance which a king of this country 
RE, 1. ill not ſpeedily ceaſe to want. To exerciſe the 
latter prerogative, the ſame pecuniary independence 
is, in ſome meaſure, neceſſary. He who prays to 


another power to vouchſafe him this day his daily 


_ > © Zam 
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n Lord A. p. 16, 
bread, 
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bread, can lay little claim to any ſupremacy which 


flows from riches. 


Loxp ABINGDON aſked, ©** who ever heard of Parliament 
« the oaths of ſupremacy and of allegiance to the fe u. 
« Parliament?” With the former oath we have premebythe 
done. But let us a little ſee how the latter is taken — 
to the King. Is it not rather, as it now ſtands, an _ * 
oath of allegiance to the ſtate, than to the K ing in any take to the 
capacity but in that of one of the three parts of the ws. Wu 
| ſtate? For reaſons which the politician immediately . 

perceives, Parliament divided its legiſlative power; 
but determined, in order to give weight and force 

| to its laws, that the executive power ſhould be 

[7 lodged in the hands of one chief magiſtrate. Of that 

4 chief magiſtrate the authority is limited by Parlia- 
ment, as completely as the authority of every other 
magiſtrate down to the petty conſtable. The ex- 
ecutive power, the King, is to give life to thoſe 
acts to which the legiſlative power, Parliament, has ! 
already given every thing but motion. Where is | 
the wonder that Parliament, ſhould expect the people 
to ſwear that they will be faithful and bear © true 1 
« allegiance” to the chief magiſtrate, after cauſing 
its chief magiſtrate to promiſe and ſwear, at his 
coronation, that he will“ govern according to the 
« ſtatutes in Parliament agreed on?“ If the crown 
were not an appendant of Parliament, with till leſs 
truth could allegiance and ſupremacy be called ap- 
pendants of the crown. The oath of allegiance— 
to ſay nothing of the oath of ſupremacy—was dic- | 
tated by Parliament, has been altered by Parliament, þ 
was ordered to be taken to its chief magiſtrate by 
Parliament, was ordered to be taken to the preſent ; 


chief 


Legiſlative 
and ſupreme 
the ſame 
power in 
every ſtate. 


Lord A. fol- 
lowed igto a 


digreſſion, 


wherein he 
ſtrangely 
miſtakes 
Mr, B. 


— 
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chief magiſtrate by Parliament yet allegiance is 
an appendant of the crown—yet Parliament is not 
ſupreme | 8 


Bur, convinced, with a diſcerning writer ®, that 
legiſlative and ſupreme power in a ſtate are conver- 
tible terms, we ſhould indeed feel ourſelves alarmed, 
if we were not perſuaded how eaſy it is to prove this 
power, in its full extent, in Parliament. 


- Hap we not promiſed to follow his Lordſhip 
ſtep by ſtep, what we have juſt ſaid would have 
more appearance of order. For the ſame reaſon, 
before we go more fully into the ſupremacy of Par- 
liament, and before we take what little notice we 
mean to take, which will be more than it deſerves, - 
of the noble author's account of the law and the 
conſtitution, we ſhall wander with his Lordſhip into 
two digreſſions; wherein the hurry of defining has 
led him into ſingular miſtakes. 


Mun. Burke had faid, that“ the affairs of great 
© nations have often been conducted with diſtin- 
e guiſhed felicity and glory, by the mere force of 
& civil diſcretion.” Upon this, his Lordſhip aſks, 
If the rights of Engliſhmen ſhall be holden at the 
diſcretion, at the will, of miniſters? Mr. Burke 
would anſwer no; and would aſſure his Lordſhip, 
that nothing was further from his meaning. Was 
not the Archbiſhop able to make his noble pupil 
comprehend that, although diſcretion ſignify the 
liberty of acting at pleaſure, yet it alſo fignifies pru- 
dence, feill? Did not Lord Abingdon fee, that by 


® See A Letter to the author of an Eſſay on the Middleſex 


. Election,” 4to, p. 6. 


diſcretion 


1 


diſcretion Mr. B. intended plain ſound parts, as 
contradiſtinction from the abilities of the lawyer, the 
antiquary, or the metaphyſician? - What does a 
nobleman mean, when he tells his friend the jockey, 
that he ſhall leave it to his diſcretion to puſh for the 
firſt or for the ſecond heat? If a man ſkilled only in 
horſe-racing, ſhould ever aſcend to power, by what 
could we hope to ſee ſuch a being conduct the affairs 
of a great nation, but ſimply “ by the mere force of 
ce civil diſcretion ?”—And there is a poſſibility, that 
even ® ſuch a man, ſo long as honeſty continue the 
beſt wiſdom, and he poſſeſs that wiſdom, might 
conduct affairs with felicity, perhaps with glory. 
The famous Swediſh miniſter Count Oxenſterne, 
wiſely encouraged his diffident ſon, with neſczs, mi 
fili, quam paucd mundus regitur ſapientia. — Unleſs the 
inhabitants of Lilliput have changed their ideas ſince 
Gulliver was among them, © they believe that Pro- 
vidence never intended to make the management 
* of public affairs a myſtery to be comprehended 
« only by a few perſons of ſublime genius, of which 
<< there ſeldom are three born in an age: but they 
„ ſuppoſe truth, juſtice, temperance, and the like, 
to be in every man's power,” 

Acain—Mr. Burke had faid, ſpeaking of the 
omnipotence of Parliament, that the madneſs would 
be as unqueſtionable as the competence ? of that par- 
liament which ſhould attempt many things to which, 


A thorough good Newmarket groom would probably have been a 
« good miniſter of State, if he had been trained for it.“ Greville's 
% Maxims, Characters, and Refle tions.“ cxxxviii. In a note, the 
parallel is run with great ſeriouſneſs to a great length. 

See Mr. Lemue! Gulliver's Travels into ſeveral remote nations 
of the World, Part 1. ch. 6. 


Mr. B's letter, p. 49. 
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at the ſame time, he ſees no abſtract reaſon why it 
ſhould not be competent, ſhould not be omnipotent. 
His Lordſhip here 1 chooſes, that Mr. Burke ſhould 
write nonſenſe, and ſhould ſay incompetence ; in or- 
der to give his Lordſhip an opportunity of obſerving 
preſently, with the graveſt of all countenances, 
« that if the power of Parliament be unlimited, the 
* ;ncompetency of Parliament is a poſition ſomewhat 
<* paradoxical *,” Pity but all his Lordſhip's obſerva- 
tions were as ynanſwerable! Such a poſition would 
be, in truth, ſomewhat paradoxical ; would be moſt 
ridiculous : but the poſition is Lord Abingdon's ; 
not Mr. Burke's. Is not this to raiſe, with the 
mirror of all knighthood, 

66 Scruples dark and nice; 

« And, after, ſolve em in a trice ?— 

« As if incompetence had catched 

The itch, on purpoſe to be ſcratched i.“ 
One thing is manifeſt, that, by virtue of ſuch a 
modeſt note * as his Lordſhip's, any man may make 
any author ſay any thing which he ſhall pleaſe. It 
is but preſuming, that the contrary of what we read is 
meaned, and that what we read is an error of the 
preſs, and you may make nonſenſe of Letters to ſhe- 
riffs of Briſtol, and—what you pleaſe of Thoughts 
upon them. 


Bur to return to the ſupremacy of parliament— 
Do the inhabitants of a country wiſh to know the 
prominent parts of their manners, their cuſtoms, or 
their government—thoſe parts which particularly 
Lord A. p. 22. Ariflarchus Homeri verſum negat, quem non probat. 

Ciczzo. 
Lord A. p. 25. 'Hudibras, © Lord A. p. 23. 
10 ſtand 


FE 


ſtand out from the reſt, and ſtrike the eye of Obſer- 
vation ? Let them aſk the laſt foreigner almoſt who 
ſet foot among them—not ſuch a man as M. de 
Lolme, who, by the quickneſs of his genius, be- 
comes immediately an inhabitant of every country, 
as he muſt be an ornament to any—but let them 
aſk the laſt ſtranger almoſt of common under/tanding 
who arrived among them; and he will directly 
point out thoſe prominencies and protuberancies, 
which, like the Alpine wens, diſappear from the fa- 
miliarity of daily fight. 

Finp we out then this foreigner—let us wait 
upon him with our government in our hands. Be- 
hold, Sir, that wonder which you came hither to 
ſee, which you have already been here long enough 
to obſerve—Does any part of this enviable govern- 
ment appear to you ſupreme ? © Undoubtedly !” 
our foreigner will reply; for the mf? common under- 
Aanding is ſufficient to convince any one that of 
every government ſome part muſt be ſupreme— 
Where then, Sir, does this ſupremacy reſide ? As 
immediately will he anſwer, in parliament.” Aſk 
him, why he is of that opinion? © Becauſe,” he 
will tell you, “ he finds every act of ſupremacy to 
be, and to have been, executed, without, controul, 
as of right, by parliament,” 


Do you wiſh to enquire at home ? Let us go then 
to thoſe among us, who, as they dictate with the 
moſt confidence, have perhaps the moſt knowledge. 
But Mr. Eurke and Lord Abingdon unfortunately 
differ in opinion. 


WHAT is now to be done? —Why—in the name 
of Liberty | have we nat the right of judging for 
H ourſelves? 


A foreigner 
would ſay, 
the ſupre- 
macy in 
ueſtion re- 
des in Par- 
liament. 


The wiſe 

men of this 
country in- 
decd differ. 


But what 
ſays the 
conftitution 
of our 
country ? 
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ourſelves? Are we not Engliſhmen ? Let us liſten 
no more either to patriots or to peers! Let us ſee 


with our own eyes, put our own hands into the 


print of the nail! Let us, if it be poſſible, conjure 
up the very ſpirit of our government, and, if we be 
not conſumed by its ſacred preſence, put our queſti- 
ons of enquiry there, where alone they will be an- 
ſwered truly ! 


PARLIAMENT then—is it conſtitutionally ſu- 
preme, unlimited, omnipotent ?——The hiſtory of 
our government ſhall anſwer. If any thing, as 
Mr. Burke properly obſerves, can be ſuppoſed out 
of the power of human legiſlature, it is religion. 
And if any thing can be ſuppoſed within the power 
of human legiſlature, it is that which human legiſla- 


ture has often altered, might ftill alter, was very 


Witneſs its 
power oves 
religion; 


near altering very lately.— That Parliament has al- 
tered the eſtabliſhed religion of the land, the reigns 
of Henry VIII. of Edward VI. of Mary, of Eliza. 
beth, ſufficiently prove; if there be proof in fire 


and ſword. That Parliament might alter the eſta- 


which 
certainly is 
lupreme. 


bliſhed religion to-morrow, will hardly be denied, by 
any man; will certainly not be denied by thoſe men 
who petitioned Parliament * to alter it yeſterday ; 
who confeſs to-day that they deſire to fee it altered. 


ce But religion,” his Lordſhip ſays, “ has nothing 
ce to do with the civil rights of the ſtate. It be- 
„e Jongs to the church.“ Verily ! Then is Par- 


© If the petitioners had ſucceeded, would not our religion have been 
altered ?— To what power did the petitioners apply? To whom 
does Lord Abingdon look for that © alteration, of which he would not 
ce be ſorry to ſeea little more Lord A. p. 25. 


Lord A, p. 23. ; 
liament 


£ 
0 


6 
liament the more ſupreme, in that it has had to do 
with that which has nothing to do with the civil 
rights of the ſtate. 


Bor it is not the inward and ſpiritual belief 
which Parliament can alter. It is only the outward 
and viſible dreſs of religion. What act of Par- 
© liament is to make Lord Abingdon believe that 
&« three is one, or one is three, if he do not chosſ⸗ 
«it? *” Nor can any act of Parliament make any 
man believe that Lord Abingdon is not king of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, defender of 
the faith, &c. ; but an act of Parliament ſhall oblige 
a whole nation to profeſs it, to ſay it, to ſwear it, 
whether they believe it, or not. An act of Parlia- 
ment ſhall oblige Lord Abingdon to profeſs that 
three are one, and one is three, and to ſwear it too, 
on occaſion, if it chooſe ſo to do, whether his Lord- 
ſhip chooſe to believe it, or not. If his Lordſhip do 
not believe it, his profeſſing it is a further proof of 
the ſupremacy of that power which obliges him. 


Mx. Burke ſees no abſtract reaſon why the ſame 
power that made and repealed the high commiſſion 
court and the Starchamber?, might not revive them 
again, Nor can any abſtract reaſon be given. The 
Parliament that ſhould attempt it might be mad ; 


* Lord A. p. 24. 


Of which, by the way, the inſtitution not at all diſgraces Parlia- 
ment, though the abuſe of it diſgrace Henry —ſince, as his own hiſto- 
rian acknowledges, it was principally pointed at“ force, and the two 
„ chief ſupperts of force, combination of multitudes, and maintenance 
or headſhip of great perſons.” Lord Bacon's Henry VII. p. 594. 
But for the Starchamber, we might perhaps now experience a much 
more fatal and inſufferable ſupremacy than that of parliament the 
deſpotiſm of as many petty tyrants as we have nobles, 
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but would ſtill be competent. Whether it would ever 
revive any thing more—whether it would ſurvive 
that revival, to borrow his Lordſhip's ſtyle—are 
other queſtions.—This is among thoſe rights waich, 
Junius properly ſays, are merely ſpeculative, never to 
be exerted, nor ever to be renounced *. 


Bur let us not engroſs all the arguments. Let 
us hear what can be ſaid by objectors, and ſtur dier 
objectors than his Lordſhip, againſt that which we 
profeſs to maintain—ſupremacy of Parliament. Say 
againſt it] we ſhall be told Why maintain ſupre- 
macy of Parliament, and Parliament can do no 
wrong; arbitrary taxation, to the laſt penny, is no 
tyranny; ſavage extirpation, no cruelty. Where 
Power has no bounds, Obedience has no rights. 
Liberty is a name, property a cypher, life the tenure 
of a day. Nothing belongs to that man whoſe very 
ſelf belongs to another. The poſſeſſion goes with 
the poſſeſſor to his feudal lord. Scotch liberty, and 
Scotch law ! The bigot Charles made Heaven the 
accomplice of his villanics ; and perſecuted, robbed, 
and maſſacred mankind jure divine, It is now 
thought ſafer to rob and murder the people by their 
ewn authority, by a parliamentary commiſſion. How 
can a ſtatute bind in all cafes whatſocver, while the 
ſervant of the crown, the miniſter, binds this unli- 
mited binder; who is, in his turn, bound by ſome 
{ſuperior power, the Sampſon or Dalilah of the ſtate ? 
The omnipotence of a power which cannot fave it- 
ſelf from diſſolution in teven years, loudly proclaims 
its dependent origin, gives the lie to unlimited au- 
thority. If it do not, what power ſhall ſtop the ſu- 


* Junius, 2. 296. 


preme, 


(4 ] 


preme, omnipotent power of Parliament ? Who ſhall 
ſay, thus far 


My dear Sir, do take a little breath, while we an- The 
ſwer the laſt of your numerous queſtions, which ——— 


indeed contains the marrow of all your arguments. 
There is a power which ſtops the power of Parlia- 
ment, omnipotent as it elearly is. Prudence, con- 
ſtituted, as Mr. Burke ſays, the god of this lower 
world. Before Parliament arrive at tyranny, it muſt 
paſs by the ſcaffold on which Charles expired, the 
gibbets on which, at the reſtoration, his judges died. 
Do you remember on what occaſion the Lacedemo- 
nians returned for anſwer only 72 —- At the 
ſacking of a city in the Jaſt war, an officer obſerved 
to a poor man, of whoſe houſe he had taken poſleſ- 
ſion, that he and his were entirely in his power; and 


wered. 


demanded if he would ſuffer him quietly to enjoy his 


wife. He was anſwered in the affirmative. ©* But 
© where will you be the while?“ proceeds the of- 
ficer. © Ar your back,” returns the honeſt huſ- 
band, watching for the inſtant before you taſte of 
„ happineſs, to ſtab you to the heart.” 


Ir fear be not a good ſecurity to government for 
the ſubmiſſion of the people, it is the beſt of all ſe- 
curities to the people for the paternal care of go- 
vernment, There lies the omnipotence—let Parlia- 
ment exerciſe it. But if Parliament exerciſe it to 
our hurt—there alſo lie the conſequences. Any 
Parliament has full power to exerciſe it to our 
hurt once—no Parliament we truſt ſhall ever exer- 
ciſe it ſo a ſecond time. 


Typ it is, that two of the three conſtituent parts 
of Parliament cannot ſave their ſelves from diflolu- 
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tion * — The King can diſſolve them to-morrow. 
But how does this diſprove the ſupremacy of all 
three united? Nay, even of theſe two does the 
King aſk who made them parts of Parliament, as 
Hugh Capet aſked Audebert who made him a 
Viſcount? They ſhall anſwer, with the haughty 
Viſcount of Perigueux, Non pas vous, mais ceux qui 
vous ont fait Roi * —for does not every-one know 
that, though the King have the excluſive right of 
aſſembling his Lords and Commons, yet Parliament 
has ſaid, you ſhall aſſemble them at leaſt once in 
three years * ? Which is more ſupreme, the creator, 
or the creature, who ſays, you ſhall create me, 
whether you will, or not ? 


Juxtus, it is true, tells us, as gravely as if he 
believed what he ſays, that the power of the Le- 
„ giſlature is limited, not only by the general rules 
of natural juſtice, and the welfare of the com- 
„ munity ; but by the forms and principles of our 
particular conſtitution.” A limitation, as totally 
impoſſible to be deſcribed, except in general words 
like theſe, which mean juſt nothing, as Monteſ- 
quieu's limitation of the Omnipotence of God. 
< Tf this doQrine be not true,” proceeds Junius, 
„King, Lords, and Commons might unite the 
„ legiſlative and executive power in the fame 
« hands, and diſſolve the Conſtitution by an act 


® We mean diſſolution, as conſtituent parts of Parliament. 


* Mezeray. 

b 16 Charles II. c. 1.1 W. & M. St. 2. c. 2.—6 W. & MI. 
c. 2. The period, beyond which it is enacted that the fitting and 
holding of parliaments ſhall not be intermitted, is three years at the 
moſt.—— The ſame period is allowed in Sweden for intermitting their 
general Diets. Mod. Univ, Hiſt. 33. 15. 3 
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* of Parliament *.“ And will any man ſay, they 
cannot diſſolve the Conſtitution? It can only 
be ſaid by him who does not know that they have 
already done it more than once. If England 
does not ſhare the ſame fate with other deſpo- 
« tic countries, it is becauſe we have better re- 
* ſources than in the virtue of either houſe of 
* Parliament *,” Here we are agreed with Ju- 
nius, even though Lord Abingdon belong to one 
houſe, and Mr, Burke to the other. But it is aſk- 
ed, how we are to eſcape the deſpotiſm of other 
countries ? how we are to be preſerved from any 
tyranny which this omnipotent power may chooſe 
to exerciſe? We can but anſwer, that partiament 
has always been ſupreme, yet this country has 
been always free—that in the only two grand in- 
ſtances of ſuch tyranny, this country found reme- 
dies, which, in ſimilar tyrannies, it will always 
find. Extreme caſes point out their own reme- 
dies. To lay down rules would be no leſs un- 
neceſſary than impoſſible. Such rules would be 
applicable juſt at that moment when all laws, when 
all rules, are at an end. Are we aſked by what 
means it can be known when that critical moment 
is arrived? we will anſwer in the ſenſible words of 


© It is a curious fact, that the Houſe of Commons, though not 
ſupreme to-day, may yet be ſo to-morrow ; may, whenever it pleaſe, 
ſwallow up the other two branches, and engtoſs the whole power 
of the Conſtitution, See Hume's 5th Eſſay ; wherein is a ſatisfac- 
tory ſolution of this paradox, 


" See the © dedication to the Engliſh Nation,“ prefixed to the 
Potters of ſunius. 
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can never 
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G » 
a diſtinguiſhing © writer—The principle of utility 
will point out the moment to every individual. 
It is then, we may ſay, and not till then, allowable 
to, if not incumbent on, every man, as well on the 
ſcore of duty as of intereſt, to enter into meaſures 
of reſiſtance; when, according to the beſt calcy- 
lation he is able to make, the probable miſchiefs of 
reſiſtance (ſpeaking with reſpect to the community 
in general) appear Jeſs to him than the probable 
miſchiefs of ſubmiſſion. This is to him, that is, to 
each man in particular, the juncture for reſiſtance, 


Before this juncture, reſiſtance in the free? country 


would come too ſoon ; were the juncture already 
arrived, the time for reſiſtance would be come al- 


ready under the moſt deſpotic goverament in the 


Parliament 
then is ſu- 
preme, is 


emnjpotent; 


world. 


Tux divine attribute of Omnipotence i, though 
it do not reſide in this or in that part of our 
conſtitution, does reſide in Parliament at large, 
and in the virtue, and honeſty, and patriotiſm of 
Parliament ?. 


© Sce ©* a fragment on government, ch. 1. 41. ch. 4. 21. & ſeq. 
The ſame idea will be found alſo, where few would expect any thing 
of the kind, in the works of the diſcontented bard of the Leaſowes. 
Shenſtone, vol. 2, on Politics. 
fFor this omaipotence American invention has diſcovered ano- 
ther name Combination. Our King, it ſeems, has combined with 
bis Lords and Commons againſt their Conftitution, See“ the Decla- 
ration of the Congreſs,” article 13. See alſo “ the Anſwer,” 
p- 86. 
© It is not cur defign to deny, that the ingenious Dr. Price main- 
taind a different doctrine; becauſe it is not our intention to con- 
ceal that his doctrine is completely refuted by the ableſt of the 
Doctors anſwerers, Sce three letters to Dr. Price,” Sve, p. 71. &. 


Eitne 
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Eſtne Dei ſedes niſi terra, et pontus, et aer, 
Et cælum, et Virtus? 


If thoſe who contend for the limited authority of Par- 
liament, mean to ſay that it is limited by apprehen- 
ſion of the conſequences which would not fail to 
attend an abuſe of its omnipotence—if they call that 
a limitation—they are indiſputably right. By the 
earlier hiſtory of our country we are juſtified in aſ- 
ſerting, that, thus late in the political day, Parlia- 
ment, all omnipotent as it is, will never point its 
omnipotence againſt our happineſs. That were to 
lift the hand of ſuicide againſt itſelf, — The ſame 
vibration of the pendulum which marks the exiſtence 
of tyranny, would mark, at leaſt we hope would 
mark ! the annihilation of government. This, 
however, you deny to have been the caſe at all 
times; and you turn with triumph to the Tudor 
reigns. Should you be diſpoſed to differ with Dr, 
Hurd, who aſſerts, that even under thoſe reigns, the 
genius of our government was free; all we can ſay 
is, that amidſt ſuch abje& ſubmiſſion of Parliaments, 
ſuch impicus proſtration of the people, as then pre- 
vailed, it is of little conſequence where reſides the 
Omnipotence, or what is the genius of government. 
The people are already flaves ; Refiſtance has 
courted them in vain, and no matter who is their 
maſter. But it happens, chat Parliament exerciſed 
the ſame Omnipotence then, which Parliament 
ſill poſſeſſes even in the ſame way, and ſtill exer- 
eiſes; but in a different way. From the firſt 
to the Jaſt of the Tudor line, imperious and 
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& deſpotic as they were of their own nature, no 
extraordinary ſtretch of power was ventured 
„ upon by any of them, but under the counte- 
*© nance and protection of an at? of Parliament i.“ 
Even the terrible power that the King's proclama- 
tions ſhould paſs for law, was conferred on the 
King by Parliament *, Does the apprehenſion of 
any female reader—for it is within the reach of only 
female fear—aſk, if parliament could do all this 
when they meet on the twentieth of this good 
month November ? Why, Madam, we muſt an- 
ſwer yes. But we have neither a Tudor prince 
upon our throne, nor are theſe Tudor times. 
Should an attempt be made to confer ſuch deſpo- 
tiſm, or a deſire be diſcoyered to receive it, an in- 
jured people would either ſucceed in their endea- 
vours to overthrow the fabric of government, or 
they would periſh gloriouſly like Samſon, and 
Deſpotiſm would not have a people on whom to exer- 
ciſe its tyranny. - Omnipotence to do wrong, is the 
omnipotence only of a devil= for ſuch omnipotence 
no honeſt man can diſpute, againſt ſuch omnipotence 
fools only would argue. 

Wr come, in the next place, to what our noble 
author ſays, and, no doubt, means, about the law, 


i Hurd's Dialogues, vol. ii. p. 265.—“ I took, to my own pro- 
ce vince the reading and explaining the Scriptures to him” (his pro- 
miſing pupil the Duke of Glouceſter), © the inſtructing him in the 
& principles of religion, and the rules of virtue, and the giving 
cc him a view of -Hiftory, Geography, Politics and Government.“ 
(Burnet's Hiſt. of his own Time, ii. 211.) Let us rejoice that 
our times can boaſt a teacher fully equal to the taſk marked out by 
Burnet, and a pupil who bids fair to be all Glouceſter might have 
been. 

* 31 Henry VIII. c. 8, 

10 and 


(a 
and the conſtitution, and the ſource of power in a 
ſtate. His Lordſhip 


»— apprehends a world of figures here, 
But not the form of what he ſhould attend i, 


To follow the arguments with any common degree 
of gravity, exceeds, we muſt confeſs, the little 
power of face which we are bleſt witbal. Whether 
the conſtitution be a circle, the laws the radii there- 
of, and the people one grand pair of compaſſes by 
which the circle is deſcribed *—whether all of them 
be all theſe wonderful things; or any one, or no 
one, be any one of them-—has, we will venture to 
ſay, nothing at all to do in the preſent queſtions, 
Government is, at this hour, a matter of practice, 
more than of theory. Our rights, as well as our hap- 
pineſs, lie within the reach of fewer words than 
we imagine. To render the obſcurity of what we 
ſay about them ſtil] more obſcure by unintelligible 
metaphor, is impertinence ; to fit down to de- 
fine thoſe rights which we do not ungerſtand, is 
ſomething worſe than impertinent. In this man- 
ner the ſtirrers up of this contention, not ſatis- 
& fied with diſtracting our dependencies and filling 
„them with blood and ſlaughter, are corrupting 
© our under/landings'.” We can never, for our 
ſimple parts, believe that we have been a people, and 
have been living agreeably to a contract and to a com- 
pact and Lord Abingdon alone knows what, thro” 
ſo many dark ages, down to the preſent enlightened 


i Shakeſpeare, * Lord A, p. 45, Mr. B's letter, p. 54. 


or moment, 
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moment, without knowing a ſingle ſyllable about 
any of theſe matters, till his Lordſhip was ſo kind 
as to ſet us right, If we have ; why trouble our 
poor heads about that knowledge, without which 
we have contrived to do ſo long, and to be free? 
Let the complicated machine continue its motions, 
and produce our happineſs. © This we know, that 
whoever conſtructed the machine, or however 
it be conſtructed, it holds together no longer 
than while it continue to produce our happi- 
neſs, | F 


BaxGains and conditions and contracts and 
compacts there may be in common life, but there 
are no ſuch real things in politics. It is the ſingle, 
ſimple, bond of intereſt, of utility, and nothing elſe, 
which binds government to the people, and the 
people to government l. As to the people, they fo 
far exiſt, that they are the ſubject of government; 
but no ſuch aggregate body as the people is known 
as a part of government”, There is indeed, as 


1 See ** a fragment on government,” ch. 1. 


m In a public paper (the Gazetteer of October 28), an eſſay on 
libels, ſigned © Regulus,” contains a pleaſant conceit about the people. 
« A libel,” it is there ſaid, © againſt government, according to the 
ce preſent Srarchamber doctrine, is a crime that can never exiſt in, a 
te free nation; for the government there is the people's. It is or- 
« dained by them, and adminiſtered for them; and no man in a 
ce ſtate of mental ſanity can be ſuppoſed to libel himſelf, or his own 
ce affairs.” We cannot wonder that our readers look at the paſſage 
a ſecond time—but we do aſſure them that it is faithfully tranſcribed 
and accurately printed, One thing however does make us wonder— 
that this humorous author does not go on the highway; ſince, if to 
libel oneſelf be madneſs, to hang oneſelf, or ſentence oneſelf to heave 
ballat on the river Thames, is ſurely ſomething more than mad. 


Ee s. 


we 
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we have ſaid, a moment, the moment of reſiſtance, 
the moment when utility no longer binds, in which 
the people exiſt ; but not as a corporate body , but 
not as a body known to the conſtitution—in that 
awful moment they exiſt as ſomething more, they 
exiſt as every thing. The conſtitution, then, not 
only ceaſes to exiſt, but has already ceaſed to exiſt. 
The growing tyranny of a bad government may at 
any time foretell with certainty, that, if it continue 
its approach to deſpotiſm, the people will exiſt as a 
power; but there is no one inſtant of time when any 


n But even then it never comes to the evbgle body of the people. 
This is the moment for which Lord Abingdon ſeems to wiſh, But 
Lord A. ſhould remember that Locke, ſome parts of whoſe treatiſe 
his Lordſhip appears to have thoroughly ſtudied, lays down a truth, 
to which the preſent times may ſubſcribe Such revolutions,” ſays 
Mr. L. meaning what other writers mean by a general call of a nation, 
„happen not upon every little miſmanagement in public affairs. 
* Great miſtakes in the ruling part, many wrong and inconvenient 
* laws, and all the ſlips of human frailty, will be borne by the people 
« without mutiny or murmur.” —lIt is proper to add, that every word 
diſtinguiſhed by italics in this paſſage, is ſo diſtinguiſhed by the author. 
Concerning Government.” p. 293, edit. 8“. 1728. 


Mr. Burke did not recollect this paſſage of Locke, perhaps, when he 
wrote his ſecond epiſtle general to the faithful at Briſtol, dated 1 Nov. 
1777. © Our taſk, ſays this lover of his country, © is difficult. 
« We ſhall certainly dv our beſt. But v hen circumſtances admit your 
ic aſſiſtance, you ought not ſolcly to rely on us.” &c,—ls this the vir- 
tue of Mr. Burke's patriotiſm ? 

« Curſe on ſuch virtue! *T would ando his country.“ 


Let Lord Abingdon and Mr. Burke anſwer plainly, whether they 
do not mean, be ready for rebellion, Then ſay ſo like men. If, in 
their opinions, the moment of reſiſtance, the moment of rebellion, be 
come, or nearly come, Lord Abingdon and Mr. Burke muſt loſe every 
reputation for patriotiſm, or even common honeſty, unleſs they tell us 
ſo plainly, directly, unequivocally,—Britifh liberty has not been de- 
fended thus long again every attack of Deſpotiſm by the inviſible arm 
of Cowardiceby diſtant hints, aud fearful innuendocs. 


* - 4 one 


* 
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one government can ſay the power of the people 
dars exiſt, One muſt always make room for the 
other. The hero of antiquity told his rival that 
the world would not hold two ſuns—neither will 
the political world hold the ſupremacy of govern- 
ment, of thoſe who are governors, and the ſupre- 
macy of the people, of thoſe who are governed. 


Bor the conſtitution, the Britiſh conſtitution, 
what is it? Is it ſomething viſible, tangible, deſerib- 
able—ſomething which was once for all created by 
the people, which has always exiſted, which has 
never been changed or altered ? Is it ſomething 
ſolid, which Lord Abingdon always carries about 
him, no bigger than the philoſopher's ſtone —or is 
it as big as St. Paul's, and as well known, and as 
eaſy to be ſeen ? As Lord Abingdon is a patriot, one 
would expect him to be converſant with a work 
which Junius recommended to his countrymen, as 
« deep, ſolid, and ingenious” —eſpecially when his 
Lordſhip's name did » ſtand moſt conſpicuouſly and 


© The ability of M. De Lolme in “ the conſtitution of England,” 
has fully ſhown that the diminution of the power of the people, or 
rather of the actual exerciſe of their power, has been attended with a 
real and material increaſe of their liberty, Sce that work, which can- 


not be too much conſulted, 


P The firſt edition of this moſt valuable performance, publiſhed in 
French, in 1771, is prefaced with a dedication to Lord Abingdon, 
which ſpeaks of his Lordſhip's “ amour raiſonne de la liberte ; et ſon 
tc eſprit ẽtendu qui lui la fait voir, non dans les prerogatives de telle 
4c ou telle partie du gouvernement, mais dans I'<quilibre de toutes.” 
The ſecond edition, in Engliſh, in 1775, is only reſpectfully inſcribed 
to the Right Honourable Willoughby Bertie, Earl of Abingdon, In 
the third edition, of 1777, his Lordſhip's name does not occur. — We 
know tco well the quickueſs of this author's diſcernment to ſuppoſe 
that his knowledge of individuals does not encreaſe with his acquaint- 


ANCE, 
honourably 
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honourably before the dedication. The penetrating 
De Lolme ſays with truth, that the legiſlative power 
of a ſtate can change the conſtitution, as God created 
the light. Where then is the impious politician, 


who will venture to define the conſtitution ?. If a2 


definition we muſt have, where is the man who 
will venture to ſay any more than that the conſtitu- 
tion is the will of the legiſlature operating upon the 
diſtribution of the whole maſs of power; that, ſo 
far from being any thing diſtin from law, it is a 
part of the law ? Some time elapſes before the pupil 
becomes more knowing than his teacher; and, in fact, 
the Archbiſhop is much nearer truth in his political 
ſermon, than Lord Abingdon in his ſermon upon po- 
litics. 

Ar rx having proved, as his Lordſhip imagined, 
the power of the people to be the immediate grand- 
mother of the law, the conſtitution being the pa- 
rent of the latter, and the offspring of the former, 
we little expected to be told that “ the legiſlative 
* power of the ſtate muſt ſtill receive its force from 
« an executive power *.” Juſt this, however, his 
Lordſhip really chooſes to aſſert. To point out 
the full merit of ſuch an affertion by argument, 
were to do no more than is directly done by ſtating 
ſuch an aſſertion. To imitate his Lordſhip, and 
call that, which we cannot comprehend, an error 
of the preſs, were to cenſure undeſervedly perhaps; 
for we can hardly ſuppoſe the meaneſt printer's imp 
ſo very ignorant, as to miſtake the creature for the 
creator. 


ANOTHER aſſertion would rather ſurprize a com- 
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mon politician, © It is not true,” his Lordſhip 
ſays, that Magna Charta is an act of Parliament'.” 
Then muſt we honeſtly confeſs ourſelyes at a loſs 
to diſcover what it is. But an a& of Parliament it 
clearly is not, proceeds his Lordſhip ; „and for 
&« this reaſon: it was obtained in Running-mead '” 
—which is to be ſure not within either the city or 
liberties of Weſtminſter—** where King John and 
& his adherents appeared to be an inconſiderable 
© number; but the Lords and Commons filled the 
& country '”—King, Lords, and Commons then 
are allowed to have paſſed this, which is not al- 
lowed to be an act of Parliament, The whole 
matter ſeems to have been, that the deputies from 
the Lords and Commons were more numerous on 
ſo large a theatre than when they meet in their 
ſeparate houſes. 

% Not ſo, by Heaven” (they anſwer in a rage) 

% Knights, Squires, and ſteeds muſt enter on the 

os 
So vaſt a throng the ſtage can ne'cr contain. 
Then build a new, or act it in a plain*.” 


But “ it is not true, that Magna Charta is an ad 
& of Parliament.” Mind then ;—the forty ſucceſ- 


five confirmations of this ſame Magna Charta—the }. 


act called the Petition of Right—the Habeas Corpus 
at—the Bill of Rights, which Hurd properly 
makes Mr. Somers call our new Magna Charta— 
and the ſtatute de Tallagio non Concedendo, which De 


Lolme properly calls the engine that protected our 


Lord A. p. 31. 

* Pope's tale of the dialogue between Don Quixote and the play- 
wright. Eſſay on Criticiſm, 270. It would not be much to the di- 
grace of this age or country, if we were to © build a ncw.” 

old 


gir 
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old Magna Charta—will his Lordſhip have the 
goodneſs to inform us what were theſe ? Or, if his 
Lordſhip prefer what he ſays is not an act of Parlia- 
ment, before theſe which clearly are acts of Parlia- 
ment, with Lord Abingdon remain his Magna * 
Charta and all the liberty it gives! to us belong 
theſe acts of Parliament! and let his Lordſhip de- 
cide which party is more free. 


Bur contracts and compacts, we hv impiouſly 
maintained, are things unknown in politics. That 
are they not, ſays his Lordſhip; for an original 
compact may be found in America. The people 
of the commonwealth or ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, diſco- 
vering that their antient government is tetally diſſolved, 
and that they are driven into a flate of nature, have 
entered into this original compact *,—Afrter all, 
then, behold ! this unintelligible, indefineable, ori- 
ginal compact, is neither more nor leſs than the 
round-robin of Conſpiracy. If the Americans have 
made the dangerous calculation between the evils 
of reſiſtance and the evils of obedience, ſo—they 
muſt ſtand to the conſequences : but to talk of 


4 Poſterity can little doubt the ſtucerity of Lord Abingdon's at- 
tachment to the liberties of his country, when the Newmarket an- 
pals ſhall reach them, wherein a horſe belonging to his Lordſhip ap- 
pears with the reſpectable name of Magna Charta. With a view alſo 
of making his political opinions of all ſorts ſtill further known, per- 
haps, his Lordſhip calls another horſe Puffendorf, and another Pre- 
tender, Should the deſcendant of the Chevalier haſtily conflruc this 
mark of Engliſh patriotiſm into abuſe or ridicule, his majeſty ſhould 
remember that Cæſar and Cato and Pompey are not above lending 
their names now and then; and a horſe is ſurcly a nobler animal than 
a puppy! 

* See the act of the General Convention, &c. declaring the fate 
of Maſſachuſetts to be a free ſtate, —Lord A. p. 35, Kc. 
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mon politician, © It is not true,” his Lordſhip 
ſays, ** that Magna Charta is an act of Parliament'.” 
Then muſt we honeſtly confeſs ourſelves at a loſs 
to diſcover what it is. But an act of Parliament it 
clearly is not, proceeds his Lordſhip ; and for 
& this reaſon: it was obtained in Running-mead 24 
—which is to be ſure not within either the city or 
liberties of Weſtminſter—*< where King John and 
& his adherents appeared to be an inconſiderable 
& number; but the Lords and Commons filled the 
& country '”—King, Lords, and Commons then 
are allowed to have paſſed this, which is not al- 
lowed to be an act of Parliament. The whole 
matter ſeems to have been, that the deputies from 
the Lords and Commons were more numerous on 
ſo large a theatre than when they meet in their 
ſeparate houſes. 

& Not fo, by Heaven” (they anſwer in a rage)! 
& Knights, Squires, and ſteeds muſt enter on the 

6" RISE 
So vaſt a throng the ſtage can ne'cr contain. 
Then build a new, or act it in a plain :.“ 


But © it is not true, that Magna Charta is an ag 
& of Parliament.” Mind then z the forty ſucceſ- 


five confirmations of this ſame Magna Charta—the }. 


act called the Petition of Right the Habeas Corpus 
at—the Bill of Rights, which Hurd properly 
makes Mr. Somers call our new Magna Charta— 
and the ſtatute de Tallagio non Concedendo, which De 


Lolme properly calls the engine that protected our 


Lord A. p. 31. 
pPope's tale of the dialogue between Don Quixote and the play- 
wright. Eſſay on Criticiſm, 270. It would not be much to the &it- 
grace of this age or country, if we were to“ build a new.” 
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old Magna Charta—will his Lordſhip have the 
goodneſs to inform us what were theſe ? Or, if his 
Lordſhip prefer what he ſays is not an act of Parlia- 
ment, before theſe which clearly are acts of Parlia- 
ment, with Lord Abingdon remain his Magna * 
Charta and all the liberty it gives! to us belong 
theſe acts of Parliament! and let his Lordſhip de- 
cide which party is more free. 


Bur contracts and compacts, we have impiouſly 
maintained, are things unknown in politics. Tnat 
are they not, ſays his Lordſhip; for an original 
compact may be found in America. The people 
of the commonwealth or {tate of Maſſachuſetts, diſco- 
vering that their antient government is totally diſſolved, 
and that they are driven into a flate of nature, have 
entered into this original compact *,—Afrer all, 
then, behold ! this unintelligible, indefineable, ori- 
ginal compact, is neither more nor leſs than the 
round-robin of Conſpiracy. If the Americans have 
made the dangerous calculation between the evils 
of reſiſtance and the evils of obedience, ſo—they 
muſt ſtand to the conſequences : but to talk of 


« Poſterity can little doubt the ſtucerity of Lord Abingdon's at- 
tachment to the liberties of his country, when the Newmarket an- 
nals ſhall reach them, wherein a horſe belonging to his Lordſhip ap- 
pears with the reſpectable name of Magna Charta. With a view alſo 
of making his political opinions of all ſorts ſtill further known, per- 
haps, his Lordſhip calls another horſe Puffendorf, and another Pre- 
tender, Should the deſcendant of the Chevalier haſtily conflrue this 
mark of Engliſh patriotiſm into abuſe or ridicule, his majeſty ſhould 
remember that Cæſar and Cato and Pompey are not above lending 
their names now and then; and a horſe is ſurcly a nobler animal than 
a puppy ! 

* See the act of the General Convention, &c. declaring the ate 
of Maſſachuſetts to be a free ſtate.— Lord A. p. 35, &. 
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original compacts, is as pleaſant as if the cabinet- 
makers when they leave buſineſs, or the taylors 
when they ſtrike work, were gravely to tell us, 
that they alſo had entered into an original com- 
pact. 


Or the legiſlative power of Parliament over the 
Colonies, we do not think it neceſſary to ſay a ſingle 
word—Notwithſtanding the weight of Lord Abing- 
don's authority * ; notwithſtanding the ſtill more 
weighty authority of another great Lord, and once 
truly great man, who affirmed, that the power of the 
Britiſh Legiſlature is not ſupreme over the Colo- 
nies in the ſenſe in which it is ſupreme over Great 
Britain ©.— The ſame able writer has examined this 
with the ſame clearneſs of ſight in more places than 
one 4, 


Bur his Lordſhip, it ſeems, if we may credit 
Sir Edward Newenham, has made plain the path 
„to earthly glory and happineſs.” — And this, 
among other acts of Patriotiſm, by fixing the 
% public eye on one of the grand criminals *®,” It 
would be a great blunder indeed, to ſuppoſe Sir 


Edward meant all this praiſe becauſe Lord Abing- 


don had fixed the public eye on him the aforeſaid 


Lord Abingdon. To his Lordſhip's pamphlet then 
we muſt go for a ſolution of this riddle. By the 
concluſion * of that pamphlet, this grand criminal 
appears to be the now Earl of Mansfield,” as 


Þ Lord A. p. 47, 48, 49. © Lord Chatham. 

a See © Remarks on the acts of the 15th Parliament." —See alto 
« the Apfwer to the American Declaration.“ 

* See Sir Edward Newenham's Letter. f Lord A. p. 55+ 
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Lord Abingdon, with all the inbred politeneſs of 
hereditary rank, chooſes to call that nobleman, 
The noble author did not, ſurely! mean any re- 
flexion, becauſe abilities and ſervices raiſed the then 
Honourable Mr. Murray, in one reign to a barony, 
in another to an earldom, both which Lord Abing- 
don would have poſſeſſed, even though his Lord- 
ſhip had neither rendered any ſervices to his, 
country, nor poſſeſſed any abilities. However, 
the firſt, the chief, and the great champion of 
all,“ ſays our noble author, with all the em- 
phaſis of Italics, ** for this calamity to a country, 
„% has been the now Earl of Mansfield; but his 
being ſo, proceeds his Lordſhip, “was to me, 
at the very firſt ſight” (theſe are our own Italics), 
an argument againſt the war.” —Indeed, my 
Lord ! you really ſurprize us. How did that come 
to paſs “ For his Lordſhip is no warrior.” And, 
is Lord Abingdon ſerious? Muſt a man be a 
traitor becauſe he is no warrior ? To have charged 
his Lordſhip with the abominable crime of being 
a Scotchman, would have looked ſomething more 
like an argument than this. The calamity of our 
country might as well have been ſet down to the Earl 
of Mansfield becauſe he is no horſe-racer, and no mu- 
ſician. With regard to the muſical part of the ſtory, 
we will relate an anecdote, which is applicable alſo 
to any other part of the accuſation, When in the 
convivial round, a muſical inſtrument was handed 
to Themiſtocles, I never learned,” ſaid he, to 
„tune a lute; but I know how to render my 
country great and flouriſhing 5.“ 


Plutarch in vit. 
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Lend A. © As to which of the two countries was the ag- 
— “ greſſor, ſays his Lordſhip when he takes notice 
ſaying, that of Lord Mansfield's arguments, and of courſe, 


„ch was to blame: this would not beat a di- 
o— in c pute; for,” —for what ?—* for, in the year 
: & 1764, this country was the aggreſſor.” But, if 
we may be allowed to uſe the ſame blunt contra- 
diction which his Lordſhip uſed about Magna 
Charta, and with a little more truth, „it is not 
© zrue,” that in the year 1764, when all was 
<< peace and harmony between both countries; 
this country, by its ſtamp- act, flung the jir/? 
<« ſtone at America; and ſo (the year 1766 except- 
* ed) Great Britain continued this ſtoning of 
& America, like as Stephen was ſtoned,” or like 
as any body elſe was ever ſtoned, to the year 
« 1775, when the Americans were ſcalped and 
% flayed, even as Bartholomew was *,” or even as 
any other ſaint, antient or modern. This matter 
may be ſettled in five words. The ſyſtem of policy 
purſued by this country, with regard to its colonies, 
has four diſtin periods; though Mr. Burke 
chooſe to divide it only into * two. The firſt began 
at the foundation of the colonies, and ended at the 
commonwealth Parliament, Of this period the ſole 
object was to ſecure to the colonies the monopoly 
of tobacco, and to prevent their gaining that of 
the fiſhery.—The ſecond period began in the time 
of the long Parliament ; but was more fully deve- 
loped after the Reſtoration : during which, the 
Legiſlature, without aſking the conſent of America, 


Lord A. p. 56. _ IT Speech on American taxation, p. 50. 
eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed a complete monopoly of her trade *.— 
In the third period, which began with the ſixth of 


George II. in the place of monopoly was eſtas 


bliſhed, in particular inſtances, without aſking the 
conſent of America, taxation, manifeſt dire& tax- 
ation, — At the beginning of the fourth period, 
which commenced in the preſent reign, the Legi- 
ature ſaw that the colonies ſtill increaſed and 
flouriſhed ; that they were conſequently in a ſitua- 
tion to contribute ſtill more largely to lighten our 
public burthens, with many of which we had been 
evidently loaded upon their account. The Legi- 
flature, therefore, made a fourth ſtep in America, 
as natural, and as regular, and as gradual as its 
three former ſteps The Legiſlature proceeded to 
aſſeſs, without aſking any more conſent of Ame- 
rica than it before had aſked, that proportion of the 
public burthens which its Colonies ſhould bear, be- 
cauſe a proportion they ought to bear; a proportion 
they now were able to bear. If then, by ©* ſtoning 
like as Stephen was ſtoned,” Lord Abingdon 
mean taxation; the i ſtone was not flung in 
1764.—“ The ſtumbling-block of aggreſſorſhip” 
then Lord Abingdon has not removed. 


Bur © the now Earl of Mansfield,” whom our 
noble author does condeicend to call likewiſe, and 


* The motives of Parliament will be found in Bernard's fifth 
Letter, 


| If we refer to any particular performance often, it is becauſe we 
will not retail the arguments of others; b ecauſe to that performance 
no reader, curious in the American queſtion, can be referred too 
often—Upon what we have here ſaid, the author of ** Renfarks on 
© the acts of the 13th Parliament” has argued more fully and much 
more ably. 
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without an Italic, * the learned Lord, pre 


N that is, in Lord Abingdon's language, did not 
proye “ the intention of America to become inde- 


«« pendent, from Montcalm's letters, and from 
« Kalm's travels” — from Montcalm's letters, 
* which have been found to be forgeries, adds his 
Lordſhip very coolly. Have they ſo? Pity but his 
Lordſhip had informed us how, or when, or where, 
or by whom. The ſubject of his Lordſhip's panegy- 


tic is ſkilled in private letters. Did Lord Abingdon 


get his intelligence from Dr. Franklin? It is not 
pretty to call a parcel of innocent letters forgeries, 
without being able to prove them ſo; and he who 
poſſeſſes the proof ſhould give it. The chief juſtice 
of the King's Bench does not admit ſuch proof of 


forgery. It was an Athenian who was not ſuffered 


to bear witneſs upon oath, and a Roman whoſe 
written teſtimony his judges refuſed to inſpect : 
The bare aſſertion even of the Earl of Abingdon 
will not, we fear, in theſe degenerate days, ſupport a 
charge like this.— From Kalm's prophecy in 1749, 
his Lordſhip ſlips away, by very gravely aſſuring 


us, that the American Congreſs never informed uus 


they deſigned to be independent the very firſt moment 
they could: and by a pleaſantry about the Pretender 
— To which we will only anſwer, Kalm's pro- 
phecy has been ſo ſtrictly fulfilled, that he does 
not ſeem to have had his intelligence from a ſingle 
individual only; ſo that there is no occaſion to 
bring him hither, and ſuppoſe him to ſwear that 
all the members of the Houſe of Lords ſpend their 
lives and fortunes in horſe-racing, becauſe one or 


two diſpoſe of them that way. 


Wirn 


1 * 

Wiru regard to the intention of America to bod 
come independent, whatever credit be due to 
Montcalm's letters, that they had the intention 
has been the conftant opinion of France. In a book 
already mentioned u, the author gives an account of 
2 curious converſation at Conſtantinople, with M. 
de Vergennes, then ambaſſador at the Porte, early 
in 1763. © You are happy,” ſaid he, © in the 
“ ceflion of Canada: we, perhaps, ought to think 
« ourſelves happy that you have acquired it.,— 
« Delivered from a neighbour whom they always 
<« feared, your other colonies will ſoon diſcover, that 
& they ſtand no longer in need of your protection. 
% You will call on them to contribute toward 
© ſupporting the burthen which they have helped 
* to bring on you, they will anſwer you by ſhak- 
© ing off all dependence.” Had M. de Vergennes 


no better grounds for aſſerting that which has 


fince proved true, than Lord Abingdon for de- 
nying the truth of one of the grounds on which 
Lord Mansfield founded his aſſertion May we 
be allowed to ſhew further the French opinion of 
American independence, by mentioning another 
anecdote, for the truth of which we think we 
can venture to vouch ? When Mr, Stanley waited 
upon Choiſeul with the ultimatum, the Duke, dur- 
ing their interview, expreſſed his wonder that our 
great Pitt (votre grand Pitt) ſhould be ſo attached 
to the ceſſion of Canada; for the inferiority of 
its population, he obſerved, would never ſuffer it 


m See © three letters to Dr. Price,” p. 137. This gentleman, we 
enn aſſert, is ſtill in correſpondence with Vergennes. 
| to 
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| © to be dangerous in the hands of France; and be- 
ing in the hands of France, to us it Would always 
be of ſervice, to keep our Colonies in that depen- 
dence which they would not fail to ſhake off 
the moment Canada ſhould be ceded. —Mr. Stan- 
ley is ſtill alive. We have reaſon to aſſert, that 
theſe were almoſt the very words which paſſed. 
We cannot ſurrender our little anecdote, even 
\ I upon the faith of Lord Abingdon's magiſterially 
{18 affirming, that this alſo “has been found to be a 
_ „ forgery.” 
+. Lord Man gur Lord Mansfield's s being on one ſide, was to 


field not 
quite defi» the impartial Lord Abingdon, and at the very fir/# 


= 25. fight, an argument for being on the other ſide. — 
immegutely Poſterity may think otherwiſe. Poſterity may poſ- 
— 3 fibly be of opinion, if not, at the very firſt ſight, 
— that Lord Mansfield could not poſſibly be in the 
adheres wrong; at leaſt, that even his Lordſhip's youth and 
inexperience and ignorance might, once in a way, 
or ſo, ſtand perhaps ſome little chance of being, by 
accident, in the right, as well as the age and the 
ability and the wiſdom of the Earl of Abingdon. * 
Sir F. N. HAD not the © German blood-hounds” made 
ae. their appearance in his Lordſhip's pamphlet, we 
—— ſhould in truth have been ſurprized: and moſt bloo- 
than his dily are they arrayed againſt us in the narrow defile 
Lordihip's. of the 59th page. His Lordſhip's fellow-labourer 
in the Iriſh vineyard treats the matter with much 
more pleaſantry, Sir Edward Newenham aſks 
(it does not directly appear indeed whether in jeſt 
or in earneſt), if the Jerſeys have invaded the prin- 
„ cipality of Heſle? the back ſettlements of New 
« York inſulted the Dukedom of Brunſwick ? or 


&« the 
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« the little iſland of Nantucket engine with 
<« incurſion the potent prince of Anſpach * ?” 
Touche his Lordſhip's ingenious joke, of 

making ** the now Earl of Mansfield” a drover, and 
telling us how © he drove us on until we are all 
« now driven, like ſo many aſſes into a pound; and 
& are ſo impounded, that fourteen ſhillings land- 
tax in the pound, nay, all the pounds ſhillings 
<< and pence in the nation will not unpound us — 
we can only admire ſuch right honourable wit ; and 
beg his Lordſhip not to anſwer for all his country- 
men : 

Primum ego me illorum, dederis quibus eſſe poetis, 

Excerpam numero v. 
If his Lordſhip chooſe to anſwer for his ſelf, we 
by no means allow him to anſwer for us.— On the 
merit of the joke a ſchool-boy would perhaps im- 
mediately decide, with the old remark of penny 
wiſe, and pound fooliſh. 

Bur Lord Abingdon at laſt concludes the pleaſant 
account which he has condeſcended to give us of his 
ſentiments and his principles with a ſerious air, 
which at leaſt ſhould make us believe him to be 
ſincere. A burthen of the political ditty, wherein Sir 
Edward Newenham alſo has loudly joined. Thoſe 
who talk of blood, who offer us their blood, either 
mean what they ſay, or offer us only that, which, 
ſhould it be accepted, they did not mean to give. 
Lord Abingdon and Sir Edward Newenham have 
ſolemnly offered us their blood, have told us they 
are ready to ſeal their ſentiments and their principles 
with their blood. The cenſure, which his Lord- 


Sir E. N,'s letter, L * Hor, 


ſhip's 


Notice ta- 
ken of the 
noble Lord's 
illuſtrious 
joke. 


His Lord- 
ſhip intreat- 
ed not to 
make aſſes 
of us all. 


Conclufion 
—vith a 
word or twe 
of the con- 
elufions of 
Lord A.'s 
pamphlet, 
and Sir E. 
N.“ letter. 
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ſhip's * threw upon the Chief Juſtice, does 
not here recoil upon his ſelf. Lord Abingdon, if 
he be at preſent no warrior, is at leaſt willing to 
become one. Gobd - Are there not wars?“ 
ſays honeſt Jack Falſtaff— Is there not employ- 
* ment? Doth not the King lack ſubjects? Do 
© not the rebels need ſoldiers ?” They have 
only to realize their golden promiſes, © If they 
© chooſe to fight their battles in their own perſons, 
„ nobody prevents their ſetting ſail to America in 
„the next tranſports v.“ 


SHOULD the preſent Hell- governed proſcription ſtill 
continue, ſhould our government ſtill be found in 
the hands of Devils, ſhould this deſtructive civil war 
ſtill proceed, and Lord Abingdon and Sir Edward 
Newenham yet uſe none of their blood as ſealing- 

ax ; what reader will not think of the falſe ſchool- 
boy, who ſwears to his mother's waiting-maid that 
he will die at her dear feet, and pour out the laſt 
drizzling drop of his blood to ſerve her ? who will 
not ſay of ſuch vain braggarts, what the player in 
the prologue to © the School for Scandal” ſays of 
its author ? 


For your applauſe all perils he'll go through: 
He'll fight—that's write—a cavalliero true 
Till every drop of blood—that's in — be ſpilt for 
you · 
p 4 — p. b) 


